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This report describes the attempts of fiv3 university 
geography departments — at Clark University and the Universities or 
Illinois^ lowa^ Colorado^ and California at. Berkeley — to explore 
ways for incorporating teaching preparation into the programs of 
their docutoral students. The Objective of the project was to 
propagate among geographers the concept of teaching as responsibility 
for learning and to take the lead in putting that concept into 
action. Each department developed its own unique program based on the 
overall objective. The report is divided into three parts. Part one 
provides an introduction to the background and purpose of the 
project. Part two provides recommendations on geographic education as 
the master framework for teaching innovation^ student participation ^ 
intended learner outcomes^ management models^ exploration models^ and 
sharing and delegating authority to be used by future directors of 
local training programs. Part three provides recommendations for 
structuring and making a workable national system. Appendices include 
the individual reports upon which the recommendations are based. 
(Author/DE) 
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1 . Introduction 



In July, 1973. departments of geography on five univer- 
sity campuses entered into a new cooperative relationship with 
the Association of American Geographers to explore ways for 
incorporating teaching preparation into the programs of doc- 
toral students. Thereupon, the Project on Teaching and 
Learning in Graduate Geography (TLGG) came into being. ^ The 
present report has been drafted following a review of intervening 
activities and an analysis of accounts by project representatives 
in the. departments. It is presented as an evaluative interpre- 
tation of Phase I of the project. 

The report is divided into three parts. In Part One, we 
try to establish in relatively few words the essential facts 
of the project: who we are, what we have been doing, why v/e 
have been doing it, and how our actions seem to relate to those 
of others interested in educational improvement, both now and 
in the past. In Parts Two and Three we report on lessons 
learned during Phase I. Taking the form of tentative recommen- 
dations, these lessons are addressed to future directors of 
local training programs in Part Two, and to future organizers 
of national projects in Part Three. We regard both parts as 
evidence of progress toward the principled knowledge about 
training preparation at which v/e have aimed from the time the 
project was first broached to the National Science Foundation. 



^Funded by the National Science Foundation as "Teacher 
Development in Ph.D. Programs in Geography," (GZ-2816). 



2. Our Perception of the Problem 



Speaking for the group of initiative-takers brought 
together by TLGG, we can say that the project has been re- 
garded from the beginning as a problem-solving organization. 
The challenge as seen by us has been to help our cognitive 
community — the geographic discipline — reorient its view of 
teaching. We cannot claim that TLGG initiated the reorienta- 
tion process. A break occurred in the mid-19^0's, largely 
attributable to publicly funded interventions. Institutes, 
especially those organized under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, must be given a large share of the credit, in that 
they opened a direct dialogue between professors and educators 
from "the other teaching culture," that of America's, elementary 
and secondary schools. 

To some extent, credit must go too to the Commission on 
College Geography,^ though probably somewhat more so to its 
predecessor, the Geography in Liberal Education Project. 
Bearing directly on the emergence of TLGG were the experiences 
of some geographers as producers of curriculum naterials for 
the High School Geography Project — especially at a late 
stage when they v/ere learning to respond to the "consumers" 
of those materials.^ Most immediately related were the efforts. 



^Established in 1965 as one of a family of commissions, the 
Commission on College Geography has sponsored three continuing; 
series of papers with a succession of grants from the National 
Science Foundation, exploring a number of issues in undergraduate 
geography. The CCG has also sponsored a series of _ articulation 
conferences between two- and four-ye.-ir collegiate institutions. 

^This project began as a committee in I96I , was established 
as a formal project by the AAG in 19^3. and published its report. 
Geography in Unde r graduate Liberal Education , in 1965' Its self- 
de fined task was "to investigate ways'^in which geography might be 
introduced into the curricular structure of liberal arts colleges 
where little or no geography was then offered, and to develop a 
set of general recommendations for the improvement of college 
undergraduate programs in geography." 

^See William D. Pattison, "The Producers? A Social History," 
Chapter Six in From Geofcraphic Discipline to Inquiring Student, 
Final Report on the High School Geography Project, edited by 
Donald J. Patton (Washington: Association of American Geographers, 
1970). 
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a few years ago. of a handful of crusaders to open the eyes 
of their fellow geographers to the potential personal meaning- 
fulness of teaching through four workshops on introductory 
college courses (often referred to as the Road Shows.) Two 
regional conferences organized as extensions of those workshops 
led directly to the creation of TLGG. 

Each of t^iese innovational activities brought into 
prominence at least one of the geographers who would later 
become a principal in TLGG. As their roles developed, the 
Association of American Geographers was re-ordering its 
priorities, becoming more and more directly concerned with 
education through the same projects. The AAG's coordination 
of -change -making efforts achieved a new level of 
definition by assuming leadership in CONPASS (Consortium of 
Professional Associations for Study of Special Teacher 
Improvement Programs). It represented geography at the CONPASS 
Grove Park Institute (June. I969) . out of which came concrete 
recommendations for "modernization" of the field's teaching. 
The Association was by then moving rapidly toward readiness 
for the responsibilities of TLGG. 

As TLGG matured, the doctoral departments of geography ~ 
about 50 in all — were emerging as the most- promising focus 
for follow-through on earlier projects. Comprising the intel- 
lectual core of the geographic community, these units were 
eminently eligible for involvement. Further, many of them had 
felt the impact of the workshops on introductory courses or had 
been otherwise touched by innovational activity. When proposals 



^The background and character of these conferences have 
been described by John M. Ball, et al.. "Experiments in Teaching 
Conege Geography. A Report to the Profession "in The Profes - 
sional Geographer . Vol. XXIV. No. (November, 1972). pp. 350-3^1- 

^This institute was sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education at the Grove Park I""' Asheville . North Carolina. T^^ 
institute proceedings are presented inThomas Vogt. ed . . F^ye 
Levels of Incon^p ptenne : Higher Education, Teaching and the 
Educatio^^f_T e^^ (Washington: Consortium 
Associations for Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs. 

1970). 



for action were solicited from those departments which had 
shovm general interest in teaching improvement, the response 
came almost always from a resident reformer with a history of 
pro ject experience . 

To appreciate the position in which the typical reformer 
found himself, it must be borfie in mind that the attitudinal 
milieu of a doctoral department in geography generally reflects 
a tradition that may be as old as American post-college educa- 
tion itself. It is a tradition that calls upon the university 
to take responsibility for generating new and better ways of 
thinking about nature and society, therefore encouraging the 
grov/th of specialized disciplines, each of which comprises a 
systematic, method-concious conversation among qualified 
scholars.^ The "catch" is that the faculties of the respective 
disciplines — not least that of geography — have found it 
difficult to conceive of teaching as anything more than the 
transmission of their disciplinary wisdom. The drive to 
develop a field of knowledge*, such as geography, has too often 
obscured the peculiar demands arising from the developmental 
needs of students. Recognition of this fact led the classi- 
cist William Arrowsmith several years ago to declare the 

prospects for creative teaching hopeless wherever the disci- 

^ 2 
plines dominate. 

In effect, TLGG has dedicated itself to proving Arrow- 
smith wrong, finding justification for its hope,? of success 
largely in a concentration of efforts on thir limited objec- 
tive; to establish teaching preparation programs v/ithin doctoral 
departments. By this means TLGG originally proposed to 



This tradition is particularly well characterized in 
Nicholas S. Thompson, "The Failure of Pluralism," in Change 
Magazine, Vol. Ill, No. 6 (October, 1971) » PP. 27-32. 

^William Arrowsmith, "The Future of Teaching," keynote 
address, meeting of American Council on Education, Nev/ Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 13» 19^6. Subsequently re-published in 
Calvin B.T. Lee, ed.. Improving College Teaching (Washington; 
American Council on Education, 1967) t PP* 57-71- 
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the National Science Foundation that it would foster an 
alternate philosophy of education among Ph.D. programs.^ 
Beyond that intent has always stood the larger aim of 
exerting a discipline-wide , influence for teaching reform. 
In pursuit of that end, during the past year each participa-- 
ting program has adopted, in some sense, a "learning" frame 
of reference. Or to put the matter another way, the direc- 
tors of the programs have demonstrated their agreement with 
this statement: 

The mission of our project is to propagate 
among geographers the concept of teaching 
as responsibility for learning and to take g 
the lead in putting that concept into action. 



■"-Al though it was hot stated in the formal proposal, this 
intent v/as communicated to the National Science Foundation 
during preliminary discussions. 

^This statement was put before the program directors at 
the opening session of the project conference that inaugurated 
Phase II of TLGG, Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 15-16, 197^* 
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3* Historical Perspective on our Response 



A search of the literature and our own inter- 
organizational correspondence has made it possible to gain 
some perspective on TLGG. To begin, it has become apparent 
that the project is one of many similar efforts that have 
been mounted during the past half-century or so. In 1930, 
a survey of major universities made in connection with a 
conference on the subject revealed that formal programs for 
the preparation of college teachers were being attempted at 
Chicago, Clark, Idaho, Iowa, Ohio State and Oregon.^ In 

19'^9> a survey associated with a similar conference yielded 

2 

this list of institutions i 

Chicago Kansas St?>te Ohio State 

Colgate Michigan State Oregon 

^ Colorado Michigan Pennsylvania State 

Cornell Minnesota Radcliffe 

Denver Mississippi Syracuse 

Emory Northwestern Wisconsin 

Still others were identified in 1958, when a third conference 

was held. 

Up to a point, these earlier undertakings and the litera- 
ture associated with them can be seen to have been consistent 
with the spirit and purpose of TLGG. For example, a commission 



Williams. Gray, ed., The Training of College Teachers, 
Including Their Preliminary Preparation and In-Service 
Improvement , Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1930 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930). 
2 

Theodore C. Blegen and Russell M. Cooper, eds.. The 
Preparation of College Teachers , Report of a Conference held 
at Chicago, Illinois, December 8-10, 19^9 (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1950) 

■^Joseph Axelrod, ed.. Graduate Study for Future College 
Teachers , Report of the Conference on College Teacher Prepara- 
tion Programs, sponsored by the Committee on College Teaching 
of the American Council on Education (Washington! American 
Council on Education, 1959)* 
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report giving rise to the 19^9 conference charged, 

It is in the preparation of college teachers 
that the graduate school program is seriously 
inadequate. Its single-minded emphasis on the 
research tradition and its purpose of forcing 
all of its students into the mold of a narrow 
specialism do not produce college teachers of 
the kind we urgently need.-^ 

On the preparation of graduate students for teaching, the same 
report said, 

The most conspicuous weakness of the current 
graduate programs is the failure to provide 
potential faculty members with basic skills 
and the art necessary to impart knowledge to 
others. College teaching is the only major 
profession for which there does not exist a 
well-defined program of preparation directed 
towards developing the skills which it is g 
essential for the practitioner to possess » 

Further, clear precedents were being set by 1958 for the 
inclusion of training for teaching within programs for the 
"regular" degree (Ph.D.), in the manner of TLGG, as against 
the relegation of such training to programs for special de- 
grees (Ed.D. or a modified M.A.). The general conclusion of 
the 1958 Conference was that an option for training in teaching 
competence should be made available in Ph.D. programs everywhere 

One can also find in the past record some reflection of 
the preference that TLGG has shown for placing training leader- 
:ship in the hands of persons knowledgeable in the substantive 
field of specialization, in our case geography. The geographer 
Harlan Barrows took this view in a paper presented at the 1930 
conference: 

There can be no question of the great value of 
special courses on the organization and presen- 
tation of geographic material for teaching 



^"Higher Education for American Democracy: A Report of 
The President's Commission on Higher Education," Vol. Ii 
Establishing the Goals (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 89. 

^"Higher Education for American Democracy/* Vol. IV: 
Staffing Higher Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 19^7) t 
p. 16. 



purposes when conducted by a person thoroughly 
equipped both in education and in geography. 
It is, I think, the futile effort of some educa- 
tors to apply the general principles of 
education to special fields with whose philosophy, 
subject matter, and research methods they have 
little acquaintance that has brought "method ^ 
courses" into disfavor in many academic circles. 

This feeling of distrust for educational abstractions, 

however, did not prevent heavy reliance upon professionals 

from the field of education for overall guidance. Thus, a. 

program conducted at Chicago from 1953 "to 1958, with the 

support of the Carnegie Corporation, brought together selected 

fellows from a broad range of departments, committees and 

professional schools, whose experience in practice teaching 

was coordinated through a seminar led by a professor of 
2 

education. 

One should notice that, under the terms of this system, 
a given department joined with other academic units on the same 
campus in sending students to a teaching preparation program. 
This form of organization has continued to hold appeal for many 
academicians, having been re-established in recent years on a 
somewhat different basis with the creation of institutional 
resource centers on major university campuses. These centers, 
founded to improve the quality of teaching campus-wide, have 
normally been conceived of as aid-stations for professors, but 
their utility for TA training has not always been ignored. 

The true innovation of the 1970 's has been the linking up, 
for purposes of teaching preparation, of a ^.-iven department on 
one campus with 'departments in the same field on other campuses. 
This new form of organization ~ which need, not conflict with 



^Harlan H. Barrows, "The Specific Professional Training at 
the University of Chicago of Prospective Teachers of Geography 
in Colleges, Universe +\es , and the Teacher-Training Institutions, 
from The Train in g ol .ollege Teachers , edited by William S. Gray 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), p. H?. 

^Harold B. Dunkel, "Training College Teachers," Journal 
0^ Higher Education , Vol. XXIX (January, 1958), pp. l-7f 57- 
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the old — has been made possible, it seems, by the rise of 
educational change-making in colleges and universities as 
an acceptable objective for discipline-specific, national 
associations. To our knowledge, the two associations that 
have pioneered in bringing departments from many campuses 
together in the interests of teaching preparation are the 
AAG and the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education has aimed, as we 
have, at the promotion of programs for "regular" Ph.D. students. 
Their try-outs began at exactly the -same time as our trials, 
>an September, 1973. In striking contrast to us, however, 
they have commit ed themselves to standardization of content 
and procedure. Theirs is a package approach, in which a 
model curriculum, drafted in the summer of 1973. received a 
first run-through 'at two universities in the fall semester, 
and two more in the spring. The expectation is that the 
number of adopters will expand to about twelve in five years. 
Revision ir- to be ongoing, of course. 

A third group, the American Political Science Association, 
also launched an educational reform venture — the Political 
Science Education Project - in the fall of 1973- Our under- 
standing of this disciplinary initiative, which resembles the 
Commission on College Geography in the emphasis given to sub- 
ject mastery, is that teaching preparation is not to receive 
early attention, but that its turn will come as the project 
evolves. As we note near the end of the present report, v/e 
have been taking care to keep these people informed. 



■'•The Joint Council on Economic Education differs from the 
AAG in two respects: it is a non-membership organization, and 
it has always had instructional improvement as its primary 
purpose. The true counterpart to the AAG in economics is the 
American iiconomic Association. 
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k. The Constituent Programs 




These, then, are the departments that TLGG has brought 
into a consortium relationship for purposes of teaching 
preparation as of July 1, 1973' 

School of Geography, Clark University 
Chairman: Saul B. Cohen 
TLGG Director: Duane F. Knos 

Department of Geography, University of Illinois 
(Champaign-Urbana) 

Head: John Thompson 

TLGG Director: Janice Monk 

Department of Geography, University of Iowa 
Chairman: Clyde F. Kohn 
TLGG Director; James Lindberg 

Department of Geography, University of Colorado 
Chairman: Nicholas Helburn 
TLGG Director: A. David Hill 

Department of Geography, University of California at 

Berkeley 

Chairman: James J. Parsons 

TLGG Directors: Risa Palm and Robert Reed 

Each department was ready to proceed with a training program. 

As Figure 1 makes evident, the programs tended to unfold 

along parallel lines. When reviewed, three components stand 

out: a pre-session orientation period, a coordinating 

seminar, and- a- practioum.. The events in each are summarized 

in the following paragraphs. 

Pre-Session Component 

Iowa held a three-day off-campus retreat as soon as 
classes began in the fall. It was attended by all those to be 
engaged in undergraduate teaching for the year: six of the 
department's ten faculty and eighteen graduate students. The 
general purpose was later described by the director as "narrow 
— to raise consciousness, generate enthusiasm, and introduce 
people to one another." Departmental housekeeping was minimized 
and no training was attempted. To this- end, there were short 
(two-hour) morning and afternoon sessions with (a) discussions 
of the responsibilities of teaching; (b) analysis of specific 
topics by five-person work groups; (c) comments by the profes- 
sors who would be supervising the teaching assistants; and (d) 

-11- 00015 
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an evaluation of the retreat itself. 

Illinois, by contract, held a one-week orientation program 
on campus. Here, there was an attempt to develop teaching 
skills. The responsibility for this program was shared by the 
TLGG program director and a senior faculty member v/ho had run 
a similar session by himself in previous years. Consequently, 
the general purpose and the agenda did not differ greatly from 
what had gone before. The participants, all new teaching 
assistants, heard lectures by the senior faculty member on the 
teacher's role, lecturing, leading discussions, and the eval- 
uation of Ptudent learning. The participants then prepared 
their own mini-lectures, as well as class discussions and 
quizzes for a hypothetical class. Following each presentation, 
there was a critique by the faculty and other participants. 
The final day was given over to a quest ion-and-answer orien- 
tation to the university in general and the department in 
particular. 

Colorado, like Iowa, held a three-day off-campus retreat, 
but with a wider range of purposes. The meeting was designed 
to provide (a) an orientation for new students and a chance 
for them to meet the faculty; (b) discussions on the teaching 
of geography; and (c) an opportunity for old and new personnel 
to get acauainted. All faculty and graduate students were 
invited. Seven of the sixteen faculty attended, along with 
nine old and twenty now p;raduate students. The sessions 
devoted to teaching were varied in content, including pair 
interviewing, individual reporting on positive and negative 
learning experiences, a panel discussion on an article from 
Change Magazine, small group sharing of learning and feelings 
about the day, a simulation game, and psycho-social exercises 
on communication and value clarification. 

Seminars 

All five programs featured seminars on the teaching of 
geography in higher education. However, there were major 
differences in the way they were run. 

One of these dimensions of variation was the manner and 
extent of reliance on people other than the geographer 
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responsible for the course, who was in all cases the director 
or co-director of the local TLGG program. At Iowa, the 
leader had taught much the same seminar before, and felt 
capable of handling it alone, which he did. The situation 
at Colorado was similar^ except that there were two leaders, 
both with several years of experience in the special sub- 
field of geographic education, ^he students in the Colorado 
seminar — who selected the topics to be discussed — decided 
that they wanted to invite a third Colorado geographer at one 
point to talk about his role in the High School Geography 
Project. The director at Illinois also directed the seminar 
primarily by herself, although at times she used a former 
colleague in the Office of Instruction Resources at Illinois 
as a resource person. 

Clark's was the only case where a non-geographer — a 
professor of education — shared leadership responsibility, 
both in the seminar and in the program as a whole. For a 
few months he took full responsibility, when the geography 
co-director v/as ill and v;as unable to carry on his duties. 
The Berkeley program was distinguished by its extensive 
reliance on visiting experts. This was at least partially 
a result of the fact that the two directors had little exper- 
ience in geographic education as a specialization. Their 
approach was facilitated by the availability of an exceptionally 
rich array of qualified people, both from the university and 
from elsewhere in California. 

A lesser but still significant dimension of variation 
was that of seminar tactics. Clark emphasized exercises for 
stimulating creativity and imagination, experiences in group 
formation, and strongly introspective discussions. This was 
done in the belief that a "freeing-up" of the students' 
thinking processes and an enhancement of self-awareness would 
produce the independent yet communicating kind of teaching 
that was desired. Berkeley relied primarily on the assimila- 
tion of expert opinion. A combination of readings, lectures 
and discussions was used in an attempt to help students acquire 
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the best there was to be had. Illinois, offering a third 
alternative, concentrated on an anlysis of teaching developed 
in close association with the students' current teaching expe- 
rience. Observation of teaching, ucually self-observation, 
was followed by a careful critique — by the student himself, 
by his peers, and/or by the seminar director. The Colorado 
and Iowa programs drew on all three of these approaches. 

Practicum 

All five programs had an experiential component. That is 
to say, all of the participating student? engaged in one kind 
of teaching or another. Their activities — referred to here 
as practicum experience — ranged from the preparation of course 
materials to full responsibility for conducting a course. 

Again, however, there was considerable variation from pro- 
gram to program. First, a difference could be observed in the 
relation established between practicum and teaching assistant 
service. The practicum was placed within the responsibilities 
of the teaching assistantship at Iowa and Colorado, but it was 
pursued beyond the teaching assistantship at Illinois and 
Berkeley and independent of it at Clark. Second, depending in 
part on how the first option was settled, the number of faculty 
members associated with the students' teaching varied. At 
Illinois, for example, every member of the geography department 
submitted a list of teaching projects that they were ready to 
v:ork on with TLGG participants. At Iowa, the practicum took 
place under the guidance of the four faculty who taught two 
large introductory courses. The students at Berkeley and 
Clark developed teaching projects, some of which required 
faculty cooperation, but many of which were executed independently. 

•Third, there v;as variation in the means employed in 
trying to assure that the practicum would comprise a set of 
true learning experiences. Undoubtedly, much of the reflection 
required for learning about teaching occurred without direction, 
as students analyzed their experiences on their ov/n or discussed 
them with peers or with various faculty members. Yet there v/as 
a difference worth noting in the way formal provision v/as made. 
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At Illinois and Iowa, the seminar was set up such that certain 
times were given over to a discussion of current teaching. At 
Illinois and Clark there were individual and small-group 
clinical sessions. Colorado had a workshop for teaching assis- 
tants that was separated from the seminar altogether, as well 
as a course set up to give credit for projects on experimental 
teaching. Students at Berkeley met informally and voluntarily 
an hour before each seminar session to discuss their experiences 
as teaching assistants. 

Special Components 

Two components were peculiar to individual programs. 
Colorado set up a Geographic Education Lab and staffed it with 
three graduate student coordinators. It became a place where 
students could come to relax, to find books on geographic edu- 
cation, and to find people ready to talk about teaching. In 
addition, the three residents were able to keep informed 
about events, feelings and changing attitudes with respect to 
teaching through this lab. 

Iowa tried having senior graduate students serve as 
mentors for junior teaching assistaints. This idea was patterned 
after the Teaching Fellow program at the University of Michigan, 
publicized in Frank Koen's **The Preparation of College Teachers." 
Four experienced graduate students were assigned to work with 
beginning teaching assistants in both "helper'' and "demonstrai:or" 
roles. 



Frank Koen, "The Preparation of College Teachers," in 
Preservice Preparation of College BIoIoct Teachers , Publication 
No. 24 (Washington: Commission on Undergraduate Education in 
the Biological Sciences, 1970). 
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1 ♦ Introduction 



All told, there were about 220 students to whom the five 

TLGG programs brought a chance for teaching preparation, between 

September 1973 and June 197^» The question asked here is the 

following: what can be learned from the experience of the 

program directors in dealing with these people? The directors 

themselves were made aware at about mid-year that this question 

would be asked by way of a request for 

preparation of an interpretive paper... in which you 
undertake to advance this TLGG objective: develop- 
ment of principled Icnowledge gemane to the 
preparation of teachers for higher education. 

That was the project (or national) director's invitation. To 

it was added a note on the expectation on the part of the 

steering committee chairman that each author would be 

setting forth hunches and hypotheses about training 
college teachers, interpreting data acquired during 
project activities /and/ stating the assumptions and 
propositions which led you to design the program you 
did. 

At the end of the year, the responses came in. They are 
reproduced in this report as Appendix A. In the follov/ing 
sections, lessons drawn from these papers — and from related 
sources, including interviews — are passed on. 
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2* On Geographic Education as the Master Frame 



To be prepare.d for the first lesson, the reader should be 
reminded that in our original proposal to the National Science 
Foundation the programs of TLGG were described as training 
opportunities for "leadership in geographic education." Pre- 
paration for such leadership was said to be subject to pursuit 
along paths A, B, and C, as the proposal states: 

A refers to the largest population to be produced 
via these programs: individuals who progress from 
a closely supervised teaching experience while 
developing teaching skills, to increased participa- 
tion in their own course planning, to individual 
autonomy for developing and teaching their own 
courses * 

B refers to individuals who, along with achieving 
competence at the A level, continue with an^ 
emphasis on developing skills and competencies 
which will enable them to serve as supervisors 
and trainers of college teachers * 

C refers to individuals who have completed compre - 
hensive training in geographic education equivalent 
in course requirements, research experiences, and 
internships to a cognate major with sub-fielcs of 
geography as minor fields. 

As a matter of fact, only one of the five program directors 
found himself in a position to try to foster development along 
all three paths within his program. He was David Hill, at Colo- 
rado. As Kill explains in his interpretive paper (see Appendix 
A), he went into the pilot year fully committed to the principle 
that "geographic education was to be a specialty /of the TLGG 
program/ in which students might attain varying levels of know- 
ledge, skill, and experience." In the paper he goes on to give 
reasons for his stand. 

At the end of the year, he felt quite differently. His 
words of reconsideration were these: 

I propose that our TLGG program be re-oriented with 
a new organizing principle, namely, the Departmental 
requirement of and provision for systematic teacher 
preparation of every graduate student who plans to 
teach at the college level and v/ho hopes to be recom - 
mended by this Department for such a position . This 
would not be a program for specialization in 
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geographic education. Such opportunity would con- 
tinue but would not be considered a purpose of the 
TLGG program. Students specializing in geographic 
education, such as Geographic Education Lab Coordi- 
nators, could serve along with other advanced 
students and faculty as supporting resources for 
the TLGG program. Thus, I am suggesting two sepa- 
rate but functionally related programs: (1) a 
TLGG program for all graduate students planning 
college teaching in the future, and (2) a program 
of specialization in geographic education. 

What happened? Quite simply. Hill had found that the 
geographic education concept, with its tri-level differen- 
tiation, had seriously impaired the interests of the greatest 
number — the "A-type*' students. As he explains in his paper, 
he came to believe that some students were feeling threatened 
by the announcement of a hierarchy of roles, and that in any 
event he himself had been led to give his attention almost 
completely to the higher training levels. 

To summarize, our limited experience suggests that 
geographic education as the master frame for a program of 
teaching preparation should be approached with caution . VJ e 
of the project have not relinquished our belief that a new 
generation of leaders in geographic education may be expected 
to come from the ranks of the *'A-type" graduates of TLGG 
programs, but a separation of training groups now appears to 
us to be desirable. 
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3. On student Participation 



Our year's experience encourages the belief that under 
normal conditions a program director should expect most of 
his trainees to be new teaching assistants . In part, this 
preponderance seems to arise from the uneasiness of local 
faculty members over the immediate teaching prospects of 
these fledglings. Thus, at Berkeley all new teaching assis- 
tants were required, by faculty agreement, to enroll in the 
first-terrm seminar, and at Illinois and Iowa they were strongly 
urged to do so (and nearly all did). Under varying conditions, 
these clients tended to stay with the programs through the year. 

A no less important factor may be the lack of confidence 
in their own teaching ability among new teaching assistants 
themselves. Evidence to this effect was provided in our pro- 
ject by Colorado, where an entirely vQluntary workshop on 
teaching problems was attended (during the time when partici- 
pation held up at all well) almost entirely by new teaching 
assistants . 

An exceptional situation existed at Clark, where the 
geography faculty had departed from the norms of American higher 
education in a number of respects before the appearance of TLGG. 
For one thing, they had come to accept the idea of group inves- 
tigation by students. When the Clark director organized his 
TLGG effort, he assembled a cadre of students interested in a 
shared investigation of teaching and learning Mew TA's were 
not especially conspicuous in the makeup of the group. 

VJe are tempted to make a second generalization about 
participation: the intrinsic rewards of teacher trainingf 
v/ithout supplementation, should not be expected to attract and 
hold students . All v/e really know is that in the one department 
where added inducements were not offered (Colorado), partici- 
pation on a sustained basis was definitely low, whereas in other 
departments attendance was substantial at the beginning, and it 
held up or even grew through the year. In these departments 
academic credit was granted for the special courses taken. At 
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Illinois, fees were offered by the department as an alternative 
to credit for work-study assistance in the second half of the 
year. Members of the Clark cadre received a departmental sti- 
pend assigned to that group for the year. 

Of course, argument from the Colorado experiment is 
weakened by the fact that the director, as a matter of policy 
(see preceding section), was diverting his own energies to 
higher levels of geographic education, delegating the leader- 
ship in teaching preparation to selected students* 
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k. On Intended Learner Outcomes 

Perhaps it can be taken for granted that any director of 
a teaching preparation program will think about and talk about 
his program objectives in terms of learner outcomes. What seems 
much less certain is that he will have, in advance, a discrimina- 
ting awareness of the spread of potential outcomes a cross the 
realms of thinking, doing, and feeling or "affect. " To contribute 
to such an awareness we offer the following discussion, under 
subheads that refer to these dimensions of learning. 

The Knowing Objective: To be Informed and Thoughtful 

As one would expect, all TLGG programs aimed at an increase 
in knowledge and understanding on the part of the students. The 
typical seminar was meant primarily to familiarize them with at 
Least a basic literature on curriculum, philosophies of education, 
alternative modes of instruction, and evaluation policies. Many 
of the mailings from the central office to the program directors 
were items that spoke to one or mo.e of these points. There was 
basic agreement that we should try to move students toward an 
intellectual perspective on teaching. 

For one program director — Hill at Colorado — the knowing 
objective was clearly an overriding aim. To say thi's is to get 
at the principle underlying his emphasis on the "higher levels" 
of geographic education. But there was more to his knowing- 
dominated conception of purpose than that: he was intent upon 
promoting the idea of teaching as problem- solving. Of the "A- 
type" student Hill said, at the beginning of the year, "^e7 is 
expected to learn tb think about the structural nature of the 
educational process, how scientific analysis can be applied to 
that process, and what procedures r.iay be appropriate. The objec- 
tive is to equip the students to begin to operate in a problem- 
solving mode . " 

The Doing Objective t To Be Skillful 

Almost everyone associates teacher training with skill- 
development or how-to-do- it exercises, and not unreasonably so, 
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since the term "t.ia5ning" implies this sort of activity. 
Teaching preparation as sponsored by TLGG, however, v/hile 
not neglecting thin dimension, has not been typically skills- 
centered. The reason for this, we believe, is that the 
controlling concept of the TLGG mission — teaching as respon- 
sibility for learning — leads to a reduced concern for 
technique. 

A rule that appears to have held for the year under review 
is that the closer a local program came to going along with 
traditional, "academic" conceptions of higher education, the 
more likely it v/as to approach teaching as a body of skills. 
At Illinois, adoption of the title "Improving Teaching Skills" 
for the lead-off seminar v/as meant to symbolize the receptivity 
of the program to locally prevailing values, and the content 
of the seminar did lean toward gaining ability to do specific 
things. (See interpretive paper for Illinois in Appendix A.) 

At Berkeley, where acceptance of normal university values 
was probably at a maximum, skills orientation was most prominent. 
It was here that the observation of teaching -- including 
teaching by other students ~ reached a height"; furthermore, 
"Methods and Media" appeared as a session of major importance 
(in a conference sponsored by the program), and a pre- and 
post-course questionnaire featured an itemization of instruc- 
tional skills. (See interpretive paper for Berkeley in Appendix 
A.) 

The Feelinf^ Objective; To Be Open 

As the reader knows, TLGG had an immediate precursor, 
a "road show" project that operated through regional conferen- 
ces. Those conferences, to quote from that project's report 
to the profession, were addressed to 

our classroom atmosphere (tense, relaxed, friendly), 
our classroom morale, and the general emotional 
climate. For example: What are the norms about us 
or our students expressing personal feelings concer- 
ning issues or people? How do we feel- about beinc; 
wrong or foolish? How_ do we make students" feel if 
they are v/rong or foolish?! 

O ^John M. Ball, et al. , "Experiments in Teaching College 

ER^ Geography." p. 35^- ^ 
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Since in all cases the incentive for organizing TLGG 
programs v/as traceable at least in part to this project, one 
would expect a relatively well-developed concern for affective 
outcomes among the directors. Generally speakin^^, they v/ere 
responsive to this inheritance, ar> can be confirmed in their 
interpretive papers (Appendix A). It took little or no 
persuasion for them to agree at a mid-year meeting that 
"relaxation of authority stance" should be cited as one of 
their shared objectives. In common v/ith the ''road shows t" 
they plainly wanted to influence their students tov/ard 
openness . 

Certain points in some programs — for example, the 
retreats at Colorado and Iowa, and the clinical portion of 
the seminar at Illinois — can be identified as times when 
the affective dimension of teaching received special emphasis. 
But at Clark the feelings orientation was dominant. Under the 
guidance of Duane Knos, the move toward openness was given 
definition as a preference for forming learning communities, 
a readiness to support non-competitive learning, a directing 
of attention to problems of self-respect, a willingness to 
legitimize feelings of delight, a sensitivity for others' 
experience. A statement of conviction by Knos, writT:en 
during this teaching period, is to be published elsewhere 
soon. 

■^Duane lOios, "On Learning," forthcoming as a chapter in 
a Pacesetter book on geographic curriculum development and 
teaching strategies, to be published by the National Council 
for Geographic Education and edited by Gary Manson and PTerrill 
Ridd. 
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5 . On the Management Model 



From the beginning, yie of TLGG have felt inducements to 
adopt a management model at all levels of our operation. This 
is to say, we have been aware of pressures for a systematization 
of procedures in which (a) objectives are stipulated in advance 
(ideally, at the program level, in the terms discussed in the 
preceding section) , (b) means are devised for efficient 
achievement of these ends, and (c) an evaluation process is 
developed in which observed results are compared with intended 
results. All of the directors responded affirmatively to this 
demand to some extent, but one, l!ill of Colorado, made an all- 
out attempt to comply. 

Hill gave himself these directions (as he says in his 
interpretive paper) : 

(1) assess the job for which the students are being trained, 
and (2) tell the students v/hat is expected of them. 
Accordingly, he took over from an earlier analyst (Frank Koen) 
six dimensions of college teaching, namely, content mastery, 
course design, management of learning skills, interpersonal 
communications, self-evaluation, and prof essionalization/ 
socialization. And for each he produced a general statement of 
learning objectives, behaviorally expressed, v/hich was commu- 
nicated to his students. Further, Hill conceptualized his 
program as an array of twelve broadly defined activities, for 
each of which a contribution to at least one of the learning: 
objectives was mapped out. All of this, as a plan, went into a 
syllabus. Evaluation later occurred as a built-in part of 
several of the activities. An overall in-progress evaluation took 
place in March, 197^^, through more than seven hours of interviewing. 

At the end of the year, when Hill looked back appraisingly , 
he had not lost confidence in the management model, as such. The 
leading point in his critique was that he had fallen short of the 
requirements of the model, (a) by failing to be specific enough 
in his statements of objective, and (b) by not having developed 
really systematic monitoring and evaluation of in-class teaching 
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behavior. This reaction on Hill's part can be read as a lesson 
in itself. To it we would add two more. 

First, > to judge by Hill's experience, a directo r openly 
enunciating the principles of the management model should 
expect to engender some unrest among his colleagues . Hill came 
to realize that by promulgating his program in systematic, means- 
ends terms he had invited invidious comparisons between the 
presumed clear-headedness of his special field and the apparent 
amateurism of others. Quite aside from that, he was introducing 
something "sufficiently foreign," to quote him, "to have created 
troublesome cognitive dissonance." Many of his colleagues 
simply had difficulty assimilating what he was saying to them, 
given their ovm accustomed views. 

Second, events at Colorado suggest that a director vigo- 
rously implementing the management model sho uld not be surprised 
to discover conflict within himself . Hill felt he was in 
something of a dilemma, saying 

On its face, this looks to be the perennial conflict 
between directiveness and non-directiveness . How 
much direction can one give before one robs the 
student of choice, his opportunity to exercise his 
own responsibility and freedom to learn? On the 
other side of the coin: How much wasted time and 
resources can one accept in the course of encoura- 
ging a student to struggle with freedom and choice? 

He was inclined to see his own directiveness as threatening 
v/hat he termed "the op<2n classroom principle," essentially the 
principle of self-reliance that by general acceptance ought to 
be at the heart of graduate school life. 
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6. On the Exploration Model 



A counter-pressure within TLGG has also been felt, 
pushing for the right of directors to take a chance on inde- 
terminacy. The desire expressed, generally speaking, has been 
for the adoption of an exploration model, wherein program 
members learn together during the time allatted, making discove- 
ries as they go, not only about the nature of teaching but also 
about what thoy can believe in or emotionally accept as teaching 
preparation. All of the directors showed some signs of this 
alternative inclination, but one, Knos of Clark, developed an 
entire scheme of program organization according to the model. 

By our reading (see Clark interpretive paper), two points 
of intent set Clark upon its exploration course: 

(1) encourage group cooperation and sharing in learning, and 

(2) /pursue/ the dialectic of individuality and group 
consensus . 

What one finds implied in these aims is a particular form of 
exploration, an inquiry conducted by a„.learninp; group. The 
cadre mentioned above in earlier sections looked upon itself as 
such a group. It proceeded under the guidance of Knos in the 
first half of the year, and under that of his co-director in the 
second. 

As members of a learning group, the Clark students were 
producers whose job was to "construct learning experiences," 
to quote from a conversation with Knos at the end of the year. 
Their constructions — often designs for teaching to be used in 
other learning groups (classes) — began in about the eighth 
week of the year, being regarded by them as attempts "to trans- 
late some of the /then/ emerging notions about learning and the 
nature of knowledge." Tryouts , revisions and more originations 
continued throughout the year. 

From first to last, self-consultation was the rule. Where 
have we been? Where are we now? Where do we want to go? These 
were the dominant, recurring questions. In June, the group 
assembled to see what normative principles they could agree on 
concerning teaching and learning, and how they thought their 
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collective "autobiography" related to these standards. It was 
a status check on the exploration. For the results the reader 
is referred again to the Clark paper. 

There are two principle lessons to be drawn from Clark's 
experience with the exploration model, we believe. First, the 
director who believes deeply in teacher traini ng through the 
instrumentality of the learning (explor ing) group should be 
prepared for doubts from his fellow geographers . Although the 
Clark faculty may have been generally friendly to the Knos 
venture, as an earlier remark on their innovations would sug- 
gest, he had to put up with much less than complete trust from 
his co-disciplinarians in the national project, ourselves 
included. Cognitive dissonance was pronounced; and outright 
conflict arose whenever he, consistent with his convictions, 
proposed that the entire project organize itself as a community- 
in-formation, like his home group. 

The second lesson is that teacher tr aining as group explo- 
ration does not assure in itself exempt ion from a feeling 
among the students that they are being coerced. "Some students, 
the Clark paper notes, "worry about group learning becoming 
dictatorial and constraining." Because of the prens for agree- 
ment that is inherent in the model, hearing of this worry is 
not altogether surprising. 
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7. On Sharing and Delegating Authority 



If we may start with the assumption that the understandings 
upon which TLGG is based — between the doctoral departments and 
the Association of American Geographers — gave a significant 
amount of authority to each program director (or directorial 
pair), then a question of interest might be: what can be 
learned from the actions of the directors in (1) sharing their 
authority with other faculty members, and (2) delegating their 
authority to particular students? 

From the year's experience with the first way of spreading 

responsibility, that of faculty sharing, we have gained the 

following impressions: 

- That every director should plan on such spreading, if 
only to keep his ov / n work load at a tolerable level . 
This assertion gives us a nhance to say that we had 
onl^' part-time directors i all of whom met their normal 
university obligations during the year- To illustrate 
this kind of sharing: at Illinois, six or more faculty 
members supervised student teaching projects; at Iowa, 
four professors supervised the TA activities that com- 
prised the TLGG practicum; at both Illinois and Iowa, 
the orientation sessions were run in cooperation with 
other faculty; at Colorado, leadership of the principal 
seminar was shared. 

- That the survivability of a program will almost certainly 
increase, with such spreading > VJithout naming specific • 
programs, the one v;hich appears to us most likely to keep 
going after exte:rnal funding has ceased has the hi^^hest 
level of faculty participation; and the least likeiy, 
the lowest. Ignoring for the moment thn possibility of 
some common underlying cause of these correlated condi- 
tions, we would point to the following necessary effects 
of participation: a greater awareness among local 
decision-makers of what TLGG is driving at; and a greater 
chance that faculty members other than the director will 
feel they have a personal stake in^ teaching preparation. 

- That a risk is being taken: other faculty members can - 
not be depended upon to see teacher training the way the 
director does - As best we can see, there was some price 
paid in terms of program unity v/herever faculty sharing 
occurred. 

As to the second way of spreading responsibility, that of 
delegation to students, these are our suggestions: 
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- That students should serve as delegates only when close 
support and cooperation can be provided by the director 
or other qualified faculty . Reasons for this cautionary 
note come from instances this past year when students 
were left pretty much alone. We have in mind two pro- 
grams where "senior mentors" found it difficult to 
function effectively without guidance, and a remarkable 
core group of students in a third program whose energy 
and inventiveness could not always compensate for their 
lack of background. 

- That evaluation assignments be given especially serious 
consideration as .jobs to be delegated . Stand-out 
performances by students as program contributors, 
across all five programs, tended to be instances of 
evaluation. Examples are evaluations of the orienta- 
tion sessions at Illinois,. lov/a and Colorado; development 
of questionnaires at Berkeley for an assessment not only 
of the local TLGG program, but also of a course on 
quantitative methods and of the whole instructional 
effort of the department; and the ongoing evaluation by 
students at Clark of their own progress. 

At some point, we realize, the distinction' between a delega- 
ted responsibility and an independent learning activity becomes 
almost impossible to make: the one merges into the other. As 
to independent learning activities taken in their own right one 
should realize that they were encouraged in all programs, 
comprising a major part of the practicum component. TLGG-type 
training probably could not be mounted without them. 
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1 . Introduction 



The time has come to recognize the existence of something 
more than the training activities of the five programs. They are 
the central organizing activities carried on at (l) the office 
of the Association of American Geographers in VJashington, D.C., 
(2) the national headquarters of TLGG, in Chicago, (3) meetings 
of the project's steering committee, and (^) conferences attended 
by the^program directors. Taken together, they can be portrayed 
in relation to the whole of the project as follows: 




The reader will observe that, in this conception, TLGG is 
an operating system (a social, goal-oriented system), sustained 
by the exchanges (communications and transactions) symbolized by 
arrows . 

The central organizing activities were conducted during 
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1973-7^ mainly by these individuals: Saul Cohen (Professor, 
Clark University), L.D. Pink (Doctoral Student, University of 
Chicago), Gary Manson (Professor, Michigan State University), 
Salvatore Katoli (Educational Affairs Director, Association of 
American Geographers), and William D. Pattison (Professor, 
University of Chicago). Their participation was distributed as 
follows : 

At office of the AAG: 

Katoli, assisted by others in the office, and 
functioning through co-option of Pattison and 
Fink, when required. 

At headquarters of TLGG: 

Pattison (National Director) and Fink (Associate 
National Director), assisted by a part-time 
secretary, and functioning through co-option of 
Natoli, when required. 

At Steering Committee meetings (of which there were four: 

Manson (Chairman), Cohen, Fink, Natoli, and Pattison. 

At Project Conferences (of which there were three): 
Two or more of the above-named group of five 
(serving as conveners); joined by the program 
directors, at times, in decision making. 

Our first general statement in the present part of this 

report is a recommendation to the organizers of any future project 

resembling TLGG in scr and purpose that the principle s of small 

size and cross-meinbei 3hip illustrated by the group primarily 

charf ;ed with TLGG central activities be given a trial . We make 

the recommendation on the basis of the efficiency of communication 

and the economies in transportation and other cost items that 

were achieved during the year. We believe that no loss in 

accountability occurred and that the negative effects of 

reduced representativeness were negligible. 
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2. On Structuring; the System 



It appears to us now, looking back, that the central 
organizing activities of the year were two-fold: (1) thos'; that 
served to structure the TLGG system and (2) those that facili- 
tated operation of the system, or made it go, within the structure 
established. The former are described under the headings 
"defining," "regulating" and "planning," below. Our recommenda- 
tion is that these three aspects of structuring be given 
explicit recognition from the befcinning in any future project. 

Defining 

When the proposal for organizing TLGG was approved by the 
National Science Foundation, in the spring of 1973 » "the following 
objectives having been set forth in that document — went 
into effect: 

(1) an improved population of teachers at college and 
graduate levels, 

(2) an array of developmentally conceived, self-sustaining 
programs in the teaching/learning arts for doctoral 
students, 

(3) a leadership ^orps of geographers skilled in preparing 
others in tne teaching/learning arts, and 

{k) principled knowledge germane to the preparation of 
teachers in higher education. 

But it soon became apparent that goal-defining could not stop 

there. Developments t'lat followed were these: 

Recognition of an overarching mission . First clearly 
suggested by the national director in a speech in 
April, 1973 • contrasting TLGG with another MSF- 
sponsored enterprise, the Commission on College 
Geography. Finally resolved by the same person more 
than a year later in these words (repeated from Part 
One of the present report): ^ f he mission of our pro- 
ject is to propogate among geographers the concept of 
teaching as responsibility for learning and to take 
the lead in putting that concept into action." 

Clarification of the meaning of ''improved population . " 
At the third and last — project conference of the 
year (at Boulder, in the beginning of February), the 
directors began to come to grips with this challenge. 
Press toward a formulation came from headquarters pe7'- 
sonnel, resulting in tentative agreement at that time 
on this particularization: 
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(a) growth in awareness of V\e significance of the 
teaching role, (b) enlargement of knowledge about 
the teaching/learning situation, (c) expansion oi 
knowledge of teaching style and strategies, ^d; in- 
crease of commitment to self-evaluation as an 
on-going process, (e) growth of confidence in v,ne 
self as teacher, and (f) relaxation of authority 
stance . 

Realization of t hP f^ignif icance of the program thrust. 
Perhaps most important, along this line, was the 
stimulus received by the national director from a 
meeting of the directors of NSF-supported projects 
at Airlie House, Virginia, in mid-February. It m-. 
duced in him a readiness to say that the programs 
had been organized "to foster an alternative 
philosophy of education among doctoral programs m 
geography in the United States. Challenging the 
leneralTv accepted view that training for disci- 
plinary command is sufficient for such programs, 
the project sponsors local pilot ventures in which 
a practice-oriented approach to problems of teaching 
becomes part of the preparation for the Ph.D. degree. 

gjpo^fin^tion of membersh ip_ in the "l^^^f^f ^P, f °^B^^ • " -.^^ 

The exigencies of prooect management led the Steering 

Committee to identify, relatively early in the year, 
"three or more of the (current) program directors 
as persons "exhibiting great potential as examplars 
and missionaries." This improvement on earlier, 
quits general designations allowed us to get on with 
a conceptualization of a second year for TLGG m 
which new directors would learn from old. 

Determination of some g uides to "principled knovO:!^ 

nOFing the year, it was the chairman of the Steering 

Committee who kept the objective of producing prin- 
cipled knowledge in view. By the end of the year, 
enough discussion had taken place and enough response 
had come in from the field to make it possible for us, 
at the project headquarters, to generate the guide- 
lines for program understanding presented m Part a wo 
of the present report, and for project understanding 
in Part Three. 

Regulating 

Final authority for project policy has rested wrbh the 
Steering Committee, as the part of the project that has represen- 
ted the interests of the AAG and ultimately of the National 



individual project descriptions have ^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^ . 
Proceedings, Project Directors Meeting, Airlie House, Virginia^ 
Fislr2fl0-12, 197^, published ^^y Materials and Instructional 
DevSopment Section, Division of Higher Education, National 
O Science Foundation. 
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Science Foundation- Cf the regulatory functions attached to 
that authority, perhaps the most important has been that of 
maintaining accountability, especially for the four charter 
objectives cited above, not to mention standards of perfor- 
mance implied by other declarations in the original proposal. 
The Steering Committee began to ask for reports from project 
headquarters at ics second rnoeting, both on the headquarters 
itself and on the programs; and at the third (and most produc- 
tive) Project Conference its members directly monitored the 
project as a whole* It was at this conference that the meaning 
of "improved population" received clarification, thus setting 
in motion evaluations that led to the self-accounting by program 
directors in their interpretive papers. 

Allocation of available funds became a problem as the opening 
date of TLGG approached, since the total amount granted to the 
project was much less than v/hat had been thought necessary. At 
its first meeting the Steering Committee authorized a formula 
for sharing the reduced sum that all programs later accepted. 

As another function, the Committee assigned or confirmed 
roles in the project. Its action established the equal status 
of the several programs and of their directors, as well as 
stabilizing the relation of the programs to project headquarters. 
An early measure approved the exceptional role of the Teaching 
Preparation Program at UCLA — already a going concern as 
"affiliated pilot" (se^ Appendix B) . 

And, too, the Steering Committee received for review the 
applications of doctoral departments for inclusion in Phase II 
of the project- Deliberations on their content, while naving 
a regulatory result, were also part of the planning process, next 
to be noted; 

Planning 

The key member of the Steering Committee in all planning 
operations was the Educational Affairs Director of the AAG, v/hose 
drive toward tangible and practical outcones served to hold the 
attention of the ccmmittee on the next step ahead. Responsibility 
for planninc" had been passed on to the committee from the 
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Commission for Geographic Education (COMGED), which had originated 
the project proposal. Planning in the restricted sense of 
adopting a charted course occurred at the first meeting of the 
committee. New charting began at the second meeting, when the 
probable state of the programs at the end of the 1973-7^ period 
was projected. At this point, the need for an extension of 
effort into a second year was agreed upon and* procedures for 
opening TLGG to an enlarged membership were worked out. The 
third meeting was devoted almost entirely to development of plans 
for a second year, based in large part on the applications received 
from new departments. Much of the fourth meeting — held during 
the major project conference of the year — was given over to 
discussion of those plans with the current project membership. 



3 . On Making the System Go 



VJith all of the foregoing matters spoken of, we can turn 
at last to the claim made under "Historical Perspective on Our 
Response," that the type of project represented by TLGG has 
special merit as a source of support for the teaching prepara- 
tion effort of any given academic department. That ist we are 
ready to specify the national activities beyond those required 
for structuring the project, the functions that are unequivocally 
mission-serving in nature. 

These activities — the ones that have made the TLGG system 
go by countering the tendencies of local enterprises toward 
isolation — were promotive of (1) interaction among the programs, 
(2) interaction between the programs and the disciplinary commu- 
nity, and (3) interaction between the programs and the greater 
environment. The circles and arrows of the diagram presented on 
page 33 were drav/n to assist in conceiving of the activities in 
these terms. To future, project managers our recommendation is 
that this view of central functions be adopted as a guide in the 
development of pro.iect plans . 

Interaction among the Programs 

The program directors often commented during the year on 
the value to them of project-sponsored information flows, program 
to program. On the one hand, there were regulated transmissions, 
passing through the central office, and on the other, relatively 
free interchanges during the Project Conferences. In both instan- 
ces, the inclusion of UCLA as a sixth training enterprise was of 
cardinal importance. This program, highly systematized and 
already in operation when TLGG began, as has been said, put more 
information into the interdepartmental exchange than any other. 

To formalize the transmissions through project headquarters, 
an Internally Originated Item (lOI) Series was instituted, which 
had run to eleven issues by the end of the year. For titles and 
descriptions, the reader is referred to Appendix C. None of the 
listed items was solicited; all were passed through the scre^^n 
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of our judgment at project headquarters, as to suitability for 
the advancement of project objectives. 

There were, to repeat, three Project Conferences during the 
year. Whereas all three were probably valued most by the central 
organizers^ for their structuring potential — as occasions for 
affirmation of mission and assertion of accountability — they 
were looked upon favorably by the directors, primarily as 
opportunities for speaking to and hearing from one another. The 
first time (in March, 1973), they were probably most interested 
in sharing impressions of goal; and the second and third times 
(in the following November and February), in a give-and-take 
on trainers' experiences. 

Interaction between the Proj5:rams 
and the Disciplinary Community 

Because of its design, as a branch of the society that 
represents the community of professional geographers, the TLGG 
could hardly have been better placed for promoting program- 
community interchange. The thing of great worth that TLGG 
brought in to the programs from the community was legitimacy, 
or recognized status. Thanks to project sponsorship, each 
director could regard his ov/n actions as having, in a sense, 
national and official significance. For example, all programs 
and directors were identified by name in a special TLGG 
announcement at tho opening of the AAG*s Guide to Graduate 
Departmentr> of Geography in the United Staten and Canada for 
1973-7i|,, and notices on them appeared from time to time in the 
AAG newsletter . In addition, the project v/as represented by 
the directors at sessions of the annual meeting of the National 
Council for Geographic Education in the fall, and of the AAG 
in the spring. Also in the fall, two of the programs shared 
the platform at a regional meeting of the AAG. 

What TLGG brought to the community from the programs was 
evidence on the basis of which other departments of geography 
could begin to form judgments. The question placed before this 
public was whether teacher training of the TLGG brand appeared 
feasible, and if sc, whether it looked desirable • It must be 
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admitted that the means for delivering evidence were relatively 
few and low in key, consisting almost solely of the presenta- 
tions made at the meetings cited above. The central organizers 
might be faulted for this, but reflection suggests that they 
should not be: any more time and energy taken av/ay from program 
development for the purpose of evidence-production would have 
been difficult to justify. (A full-dress report on the programs 
and the project, to be distributed throughout the profession, 
is planned for the end of Phase Tv/o.) 

Interaction between the Programs 
and the Greater Environment 

To begin with what TLGG was able to bring to the programs 
from the greater environment, first mention must be made of the 
support of the National Science Foundation. Not only as a mone- 
tary subvention but also as a symbol of acceptance in honored 
circles, this backing was "critical in "putting over" more than 
one program as something that a departmental chairman would be 
willing to authorize. To credit TLGG with attracting- KSF ' s 
support seems not unreasonable, since it was the national impact 
possibilities of the project, which no local program acting alone 
could aspire to, that had much to do — to the. best of our know- 
ledge — with NSF's willingness to invest in teacher training 
by geographers. 

The central organizers also brought in from sources beyond 
the geographic community important expressions of contemporary 
educational thought, particularly those pertaining to higher 
education. To be sure, in each case of transmission the materials 
concerned might have come to the attention of every director 
sooner or later anyway, but they could not have served as a basis 
for a growing common culture among the directors had v/e not inter- 
vened as we did. Most of the transmissions v/ere sent out as items 
in the Externally Originated Item (EO.I) Series, for a full listing 
of which the reader is referred to Appendix D. Some, though, came 
by way of lOI mailings, where the immediate author v/as a project 
member who had summarized cr otherwise processed the thinking of 
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outsiders. This was true of lOI #10, for example, "A Review 
.of Recent Reports on Higher Education." 

It should be said here that although we of the TLGG 
central organization passed on to our clients information about 
the Keller Plan for science instruction (via EOI #11 )i we refrained 
from any attempt during the year to align the TLGG programs with 
the school of thought with which it is most often associated. This 
school, as we understand it, holds that a revolution in education 
at all levels is "portended by developments in electronics, notably 
those involving the radio, television, tape recorder, and computer." 
Our policy called for learning about this view, especially as it 
has been implemented in other NSF projects, and for planning 
appropriate action in Phase Two of our project. 

In small measure, the central organizers sought to induce a 
positive attitude toward the programs among university personnel 
above the departmental level. This line of action was confined 
during the year almost altogether to a single letter sent to deans, 
emphasizing the exceptional character of the TLGG programs on their 
campuses, and encouraging an optimistic view of their future. 

Now, to close: what has TLGG brought to the greater environ- 
ment from the programs? VJe have brought news, or better, reports 
on performance from which non-geographers can draw conclusions as 
to the practicality and worth of what our people have been trying 
to do. Our addressees have been tv/o, of which the first has been 
a new educational reform unit in a sister discipline, the Division 
of Educational Affairs of the American Political Science 
Association. V/e have kept them posted on the programs almost from 
the beginning. They in turn have already disseminated some of 
our information to political scientists through a feature story 
in the DEANews.^ 



•^ The Fourth Revolution: Instructional Technology in Hig:her 
Education7 ^~Report and Recommendations by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), p. 9* 

^"Geographers and Economists Upgrade Teacher Training," 
PEA News (Winter, 1975) i published by the Division of Educational 
Affairs of the American Political Science Association, p. 5* 



Our second addressee has been our sponsor, the Materials 
and Instructional Development Section, Division of Higher 
Education, National Science Foundation. By informing this 
agency we have regarded ourselves as speaking to science 
education in the United States at large, and beyond that, to 
American society. Within three months of the opening of the 
academic year v/e were able to provide Dr. Withrow, of that 
section, with first-hand access to the program directors (as 
they discussed their experiences in the previously mentioned 
convention session of the National Council for Geographic 
Education, in Washington, D.C.). A few months later we for- 
warded a progress report, and now we are submitting this 
retrospective view of an entire year's work. 
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THE INTERPRETIVE PAPERS 



1973-7^ 

Page 

University of California, Berkeley. . . A-2 

Clark University A-8 

University of Colorado A-l^l 

University of Illinois A-20 

University of Iowa A-32 

A-1 
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tJnlvtrtltr of CAllfortila. Bjrktlty 

..au.tl.n of th. nnUTsltr or Cllfoml.. B.rV.l.r. D.P«U.nt 
.f 0.,gr.ph, T..chln, L..mi:,« In Gr.d«U O,ogr.ph, Proi^t d.als 
wit. th, practice auto<« .f th. .oti.itr of th. P«t in t.n- of 
thr.. fu»i-.oUl Th. flr.t .f th... «-«ld.r.tion. 1. m th. - 

.rr.=tiv.n.„ of t.. rro^«. m i«nu,n=i». . ch„^ m th. .ttu»i.. of 

th. ^tlclp.nts ac=ord«t with th. p.rf.r«nc. « b.h«lor.l o.>ctl,.. 
.f «>. B.rV.l.r I.oJ.ct th. TU» ai..n.l.n. of d-lr.d oh.n... Th. 
..e.^ .l.n.nt of thl, ...luatlon dUcu.,.. I^ol.cts d...lcp.d br «r..u.U 
.tud.nt p.rti=ipant, ^ «. r.Ution»hip of th«. proJ.ct. t. th. ^..r- 

,U .U. of .a. TU» Pro^u.. Th. concluding portl.. .f t.1. ...lu^tlon 

feouse. on ln,tltutlon.ll«tlon of th. progr*. 

in ord.r to co«.ld.r th. .fr.oti,.n.s. of th. B.rV.l.r pro^« m 

, .ttltud. or p.rfor=»nc. of participants, lnf.r«tl.n 
infla.nclne • change In attltud. or F«" 

fr«. a pr. and P-t-prcgra. <;u,.tionnalr. v.3 u..d ^ th. daU ho- Th. 

of IndWldual attitude, both ^l.r t. and upon expiation .f th. 
B.rV.ler TI.C pro^. vh.n a«r.gat«» and con.ld.r.d a, a ..ngl. .^r, 
.Utl.tU.1. . -ur. of th. i^ct Of th. pr.gr.- In Ita .ntir.tr and 

not „r.l. an a...„..nt cf th. .tud.nt. « individual,. Th. ,u«tlon 
or ohang. m th. pTfcr-nc. or attitude of ^rtlclp«>t, 1, of critic^ 
^portanc. f.r it 1. with thU chang. in .b..r,abl. b.ha,ior ^ -ttUui. 
that V. «.r l»^.r tb. .xUt.nc. of Laroing a conditian .f .x^.d 

With r..^ot t. uaching and Laming in g.o«raph,. ThU dUtlnctl 
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b«t«««ii Uftning tod perf^rmnet obj«ctlTM mtj at fir«t p«dtDtlc» 
1iov«T«ry sloe* tb« proctsi rf Uarning proptr l3 Mver actunllj tbatrYtd 
(iMrxUoc pr«p«r b«ixig an iDtrtoalluIar •laotro-chMtical aTaDt) va hara 
•Dly tha bcbaTlaral malfaaUtlana of thasa avanU as aTidanca of 
laarolnc ^ eoDjuactian with tha diractioos of daairad obanga*. 

Tba fall owing ara tha gtals and bahayi oral/pa rfonuiQOo objaotiyaa 
•atAbllahad far tha Barkolay TLCG prograa« 
. 

1* Ta abara teaching axparloDcaa and problaas- vlth others vho 
ara alx^larljr InrolTad, and to daal constructlTelx vlth thaaa* 

2« To gain Insights into one^s oim teaching praotice and 
asarglDg style* 

3« Ta keep abreast af aignlficant ls8a<9s which it»late to oollaga 

taachirgy and to ba inforaod an these* 
^« To prepara for a futura college teaching poaitl nn* 

gfhaTleral ObieCtlTes 

At tba and of this saainar each student ahould pee a questions as to 
tha followingt 

1« The avaranesa of hisA^r teaching strengths and abilities 

2« Tba avtreness of his/her shortcaolngs and the Deans for 
daalinPT with these* 

3,, Tha capabilitj of obtaining feedback fron significant others 
on his/her owd teaching* 

^« The avarenass of differences between your own teaching style 
and practice and that of others* And tha awareness of the 
plauaible Justifications for those differences such 
differences in personality, aubject matter, traditions, ate* 

5, expansion of range of teaching style and .strategies. 

6* Indicate soca seans of continuing contact with vital inputs 
applicabla to your teaching interests a o as to keep abreast* 



Ibo analysis ef tba change in the attitudes of participants w , raapect 
« 

ta those goals and obJaetlTas was accaapllshed by oonparlng the atatistleal 
Man raaponsas to qnastians on a pra-projaot quastiannaira with tha sean 
raa poos aa far identical quest lent on a poat-coursa quastiannaira* Tha 
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atudants rasponsas ranged frcn a (-3), 

disagraaing ^ith a atateaant ar an lis 

aura, and a (3), in tha case of stroni 

typical quest ion and the pre and post 

Queationt I presently hare adeqv 
inatructional tachniqv 
eelf evaluation for t« 

Pra-^ourse responses (0) neutral/ 
Fost^ourse resron8ei(2} agree 

Clearly it can ba inferred that t 
participants In daTeloplng a relative 
teaching practices* The ability for \ 
self analyais of his/her teaching pra( 
the desired change In attitude or awai 
atatad goals and obJeetlTos* This chi 
that all or any of tha participants hi 
ar even najor skill in Keanlngfol aali 
that participants hare adranced algnil 
confidence In this aspect of tha taact 

Analysis of tha data obtained fr( 
provided eTidenca that orer the course 
participant had begun to eTolTo a earl 
teaching and learning which could ba i 
Participants also indicated an inereai 
pr obi eat and limitations which eoXleg< 

The experience of an axpandad tai 
ef group and indlTldual evaluation of 
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See Appendix One 



•tud.nta rcaponsM r*Dg«d frm « (-3), If th« »tud«nt wai »troo<ly 

dl3agr«elnc * •tato»»nt «n Istut, a (O), If ntutral «r not 

aure, and t (3), in th« C4S« of strong agrttiiont. An oxaMplo of a 

typical qUMtioa and the pre and ?«t coura. raapons. Ut 

Qu©«tlonj I presently bare adequate eVlll In the use of the follow Inj 
Itatnictlonal techniques to b« a good college leTel teachcri 
eelf eraluatlon for teaching Uproreaent, 

Pr«-courae responsat (0) neutral/not eur» 
Pwt-course resronsei(2) agree 

Clearly It oan be Inferred that Uklngpart In the TLGO project aided 
participants In dereloping a relatlre awareness of self eraluatlon of 
teaching practices. The ability for the participant to underUke objectlre 
self analysis of hls/har teaching practices Is fundamental te achlerlng 
the desired change In attitude or auarenoss accordant ulth the prerlously 
elated goals and object Wes. This change In auareness Is not a clala 
that all or any of the participants have ac-julred an abaoluto ocpotence 
er even najor skill In neaniflgftil tolf analysis, howeTor, It 1j ebvioui 
that participants hare advanced significantly In their awareness and 
confidence in this aspact of the teaching role. ^ 

Analy«l3 of the data obtained froa the pre and post oourtie queatlennaira 
prorided eridonce that orer the course of the past acadenic year the 
participant had begun to OTolYe a carefully thoughtout -phllesophy- af ^ 
teaching and learning uhlch could b« applied to college lerel instruction. 
Participants also indicated an increasing auar«nese ef the .ajor Instructional 
problems and llaiUtions which college lerel teacher* face. 

Tha experience of an expanded teaching role, in addition to aMsiao^ 
ef greup and indirldual eraluation of teaching fr« both faUow participanta 
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tt)d ftealt7» Uad to an txpaniiOQ in th« range of tMching styliz zrA 
•tratagUt with th« ptrtiolpanU b«ocialng inoreasinclx aora oonfident 
la thalr abUitlM* Thtr* yrm MprMtioDa of a feaIiD< of a poaitlTt 
obao^ in tb* abllitx to loctura u>d tpaak to largo cIassos and a 
Tory strong poaitiro ohango in tba participanta' poreoption of thoir 
ability to atimlato and conduct disoussiou and to diroct ono-to-oae 
indopandont otudx progrtas* Tharo vu a tiailar grwth Id tbo avaroMtt 
af tho tignificanco of tho toachors rolo In drro loping iDdiridualistd 
iaatniction and tho oralaatioo tf student loaming* In association with 
tho Ineraasing kno^ledgo of tho teaching role, participants indicated 
that two of thoir urgent needs if taaching a geographj class iraediatelj 
after TLCG would be to becoae acre evare of student problems and to 
dOTolsp a distinct teaching stxle. These latter two concerns ere strenc 
^ OTidence that TLCG participants exporioDCe a treitendous grovth in the 
■feeling' for what the teaching role, is, that is, participants gained 
considerable insight as to the teaching/learning process from the stand* 
point of the teacher* 

It is essentiel to state cnce again that it is not zudntained that 
participants acquired an absolute proficioncr in ai^ ono are, hovevsr, 
the expansion of knoryledge and the evarenass of problems is in itself 
qulta significant*" Participation in the Berlceley TLOG prorided the 
Tobicle which facilitated this increased awareness, ^n awareness which 
often is net acquired until the first teaching peaitien, and has prorided 
eijnificant insights for those who intend to pwrsua a teaching oareer. 
This "aarly in tba caraer" iivii^t as to tbs reles and teohniquea used 
by t«achsr» and laarnera is eoMidarad by participanU to ba of Tory real 
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advantage in the doTelopaant of good 
TLCG participants with tba feeling o 
non*TLGG prospectiTo college teacher 
One area which the Berkeley pre 
dave loping participant avaronoss or 
aelf instruction, teaching Tia audit 
Is felt that thU foiling was the n 
toe quickly and without elgnlficant 
aspect of the prcgraa dealing with a 
be expanded in the coving years* 

PARTICIPAKT ORIGINATED 
TtGG CI 

A Reasure of the worth of any i 
of the individuals inTol^ed* Id or^ 
perssTore a large neasure of student 
actirities of the participants in tj 
re3<nircefulcese end a realization o| 
programs will continue to be found i 
population* Insofar as this Is not 
but rather of the prograa in its en^ 
aotiYities which will be of an on^oj 
participants will be disctissed* 

The participants of the BcirksL 
en sarerel projects which darelopad 
This stccaer gradnata student aad TL 



a tb* Ftn^ of tMchini^ •tjl%9 and 
ooslnf InorMin^ly aor« oonfidaot 
r«««iou of ft fMllsc of ft pegitiTft 
d apftftk to Iftrga cImsm and a 
pftrticipfttiU* pare apt! oQ of thalr 
•ousaiaos and to diract ona-to-oaa 
tfas a alBilar gr^h la tha avaraoaaa 

rola In dara loping lodlTiduallsad 
tudaat laamlng* In aasociatloa with 
cblng rola, participants Indlcatad 
aachlng a gaograph/ elats teedlattlj 
avara of atudont problau and to 

Th«3a Iftttar tvo concorns ara Strang 
arlanca a tranandoua iirouth In tha 
a» la, that Is, participant! galnod 
lilngA«amlng procasa frc« tha atand- 

agaln that It la not aalntalnad that 
roflclancj In aigr ooa ara, houerar, 
avaraoasa of proble^os is In Itsalf 
D tha BarValay TLCG prorldad tha 
laaad avaranasa, mM. avaranasa vhlch 
it taachlng paal^lan, and bt3 prorldad 
Intand to puraoa a taachlng oaraor* 
IS ta tha ralas and tachniqoaa us ad 
rad partloipanU to ba af rarr raal 
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advanUga In tha daTalop««nt at good callaga taaohara 'and hat providad 
TLGC partlclpanU vlth tha fa sling of an Initial Inoraasad ability orar 

' non»TLCG proapactlva coUega taacbars* 

Ona araa vhlch tha Barkalay pragraa has had llttla affact In 
davaloplng participant avaranasa or akllla la In tha usa of prograaoad 
aalf InstrMCtlon, taachlng tU audlo-rUnal tachnlquaa and thi »adU« It 
la fait that thla falling vaa tha rasult of axplorlng thaaa tachnlquaa 
taa quickly and without algniflcant depth af cororaga* Thla particular 
aapact of tha progras daallng vlthtsadla and pr&grasnod inatniotlan, vUl 

I ba axpandad In tha coelng yaars* 

PARTICIPANT 0RXC!«ATE2) PROJECTS AS AH ELEHSKT IN TH5 
TLCG E7AUJATia* 

A twasure of th^ vorth of any ant«rprlca Is ra flee tad In tJia ac>ilona 
of th« Indlylduals lnTolv«d« In order for tha Berkalay TLCT projact to 
perserora a larga noasuro of stiidant tnthuslasa vlll ba n«adad« If tha 
actlrltlos of tha participants In this past year's program ara Indlcatlva, 
rosourcefulnaia and a raUliatlon of vha iaportanca of taachar preparation 
progra=s vlll continue to be found In tha Berkeley gradtuta atudant 
population. Insofar as this Is not an araluatlon of Indlrldual studanU 
but ratbar af tha prograa In Ita antlratfi ialy thooa atudant Inltlatad 
activities vhlch will b» of an ongoing nature IcYolrlng futura TLCG 
participants vlll ba dlsoussad. 

Tha partlolpanta of tho Sorkalay TLGG projact ara onrrantly working 
an aavaral proJacU vhlch dayalopad as aplnoffa fr«i tha »ftia TUIG atruotTira. 
Thla austar graduata atudant and TLOO participant AUa HlUh vlU ooiplaU 
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a dtptrtatnUl alido library* Thla uniqua ^library** will housa a oollactlca 
af slldas coplad froa tha callactioni of tha Bsrkalsr facultr, as vsll 
as davalopad froa otaar aoorcas* This librarT* v.U} ba a rasooroa aTallabXa 
ta all Id tha unlTarslty coasnmit/ and vi^X be aztCDslTalj utllliod hj 
TtGG partlclpaata hs a sourca lor TlsutX ea^jrials to R'lcccpaay thulr 
taajehia£« tMci ra8eit;*oa vlll alloc partlolpants ta axpaiv'f thair taacblng 
atylas ta ificluda ?^\lda prasantatloa «a TlrtualXy tnj snbjact area* Hr* 
Ritch racalTad ruading for this projast froa tha unlTarsity, howoYaz', tha 
daralapMnt this azcollant rasourca had as its point of incaption 
tha TIjGC prograa. 

i similar tmiTorsity grant will allov TICC participant <'.hristopher 
Kzlina ta daralop a conrsa syllabus and iadepoodeat learning sets for 
wa in tha quantitatiTo aathods course* This project will also Include 
' an asseassant of xiad or graduate studonts attitudes tovard quantitatiTa 
techniques in beth a pre and pest course questionnaire* 

In each af these cases the resources developed froi thesej grants 
will be aTailable Tcr use by next years TLCG participants* An iaporUnt 
part af the assesssent of instruction at Berkeley will ccce frcs a 
TLGC projec-s, by participant Lawrence Handley* Hr. Handley's sending 
questiennalres to recent graduates of the geography departaent In order 
te ebialn sn erenriev of thv teaching and learning eltuatioo at Berkeley* 

During the soxMer eiz cr the participants in this past year's TLGC 
pregraa vlll be working to organise the actlTltles of the coalng year. 
This planning InrolTas developing a o ours a progrta for 197-C-75 And 
praaentatiott ef these Ideas and aoggastiens te Prof ese era Reed and Pais* 

?hsse aatiritiaa are aentioned because each raprasentc a aplnoff 



project frca the 197Vim TLGC. Each 
the range end soopa of aotlTltlas ptrt 
Bay take part in. These spinoff actlT 
TLGG prograa in 1973-1974 and are not 
of c few Isolated students, for wlthou 
it Is doubtful if •nj these other p 

rr\7, T!.GG-CALTynR?«TA GEOGRAP^ 

One of the fundaaeatal concerns I 
a nultipller or "snowball* effect, Ih^ 
institutional TLCG pro?raaa throughoul 
course of 1973-7A it becane apparent 1 
nl^ht be produced on an Intra-etate li 
car^ldates in California's nineteen • 
oocxunity college teaching portions* 
added to the doaire to sake CaUfpml 
TLCG progrta wan the impetus for hold 
geosraphy teachers fros throu^out Ca 
in March of 1974. TLGG participants 
Berkeley faculty cocblned to provide 
beginning with a luncheon (Professorj 
Janes Parsons as speakers) fcUcwed I 
eluding with wlnn and cheese »t Profi 
TLCG partiolpanta taok *n aotlTi 
afternoon workshop sessions* This n 
to interact with those actually ^ ^ 

] 
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projflct frca the 1973-197^ TLCO. Eich of th«s« projects will expand 
the range and aeope of aotiritlM partioipantf in the ccnlng TLCG progria 
Bay take part in. These spinoff aotirities reflect the essence of the 
TLCO prograa in 1973-197^ and are not reflective aolely ef the actions 
of t few Isolated students, for without the TLCG prograa as a focal point 
it is doubtful if any ef these other projects would hare been dertlepedJ 

THg TLGO-CALIFORhlA GEXT.RAPHY T£ACffg>S CCHFERENCg 

One of the fundaaeotal concerns of the National TLCG prograa is with 
a oultipller or "snowball" effect at la adding to the number of 
institutional TUV3 pro^raas aout the country- Throughout the 

course of 1973-7^ it becasa apparent that such a oultiplier effect 
Esisht be produced on an intra-«tato level, servicing raster's degree 
candidates in California's nineteen state colleges, who would be eeeklng 
oocsunity college teaching pesitions. This "snowball" pessibllity when 
added to the desire to sake California geographers aware of the Berkeley 
TLCG prograa was the iapetus for holding a TLCG sponsorad conference of 
geography teach era fros throughout California (Nevada was also represented) 
in ^^arch of 197^. TIjGG participants, other graduate students, and the 
Berkeley faculty ceoblnad to provide UO geographers with an afternoon 
beginning with a luncheon (Professors Julian W<lpert, David Rooson, and 
Janes Parsons as sfveakers) fcllouod by group workshop sessions, and con- 
cluding with wine and cheese at Professor Daniel tute'nU hone, 

TLCG participants took an active role in serving as leaders of the 
afternoon workshop sessiona. This role afforded etudents the opportunity 
to interact with these actually In the teaching profession and to begin 
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to eomldtr «Ad fonulAttt •olutiono to probl«BS ftolng tho praet icing 
gttgraphy teachers. Vtrtuallr »11 of the Unlveraity of California, CtlifomU 
Stftto CeUege/tJnlTersity and one half of the Ctlifornift Cocnunity College 
caapasos wero represented et this seoticg* Those who etteoded the conference 
offer od snpport for an annual conference of this sort, dealing pvelj with 
preblew of teaching and learning, to be held at varioue caapuses throughout 
the 8tate. Th* Berkeley TLGC student participants and faculty supenrisors 
vera cocaeDded for their leadership in bringing California Geography 
teachors together expresily to vork on teaching problems, at the Kay 
1974 moating ef the California Council for Geographic Education Annual 
Meeting, Bakersfield, California. 

> l>S?ITgTIO!:ALIZATIOK 
I 

ON 

The t*»ouo of the imtltutionalization (integration into the dopart- 
menUl paraauent curriculua) of the TLGG prograa at Berkeley caj:i not bo 
considered until the coaplition of the 1974-1975 project. Although the 
current prograa is highly produttive and perceived to be a succoss by 
all concerned, the fact that our graduate student population will 
doablo (25 to approxlsately 50) next yaar neans that the acceptance of 
the project by th^se new students will bo of critical Inportanco if 
institutionalliatlMi is to Uke pUca. Inatltutionallsation will bo 
tbe ro«uXt of expressed student interest and doaonstrated Atudont needs 
and vill only cobo if the student population makes the faculty aware of 
the dosiro tor tho continuation af auch a prograa. The 1974-75 TL(5G 
project win Urgely deUniino if thla ongoing student iupport w'ill be 
f eoermtod* If the Interest ahoin by partieipanU during th* 197>74 TLGC 
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prtgram U IndlcBtlr*, the prat pacts of iDstitatioMlixttion tpptar r«u«n*blj 

good 4. 

* • 

C0WCL15IOKS 



la concltaion it can b« said that tha Barkalay TU5G Prograa vt5 
a auccass in Influanoing participants ta baeoaa aubatantially inrolTad 
in the considaration of variixis teaching techniques and the teaching 
role in general. This program provided no great baokgro\ind in educational 
theory but this was not our goal, wa siaply wanted to induce prospect iTe 
teachers ta ask critical questions regarding teaching and learning and 
to encourage self evaluation. Thwe alias tro reflected in the stated 
goals and objectives of the Berkeley progr»n,and as has been demonstrated 
by the results of the pre and post course qu^tionnaire,desired change 
in behavior and expansion of teaching' strategics has taken place. 

The projects which hare originated as "spinoffs* from the TLGG will 
expand the range of activities open to next year«s participants. The 
existenco of those projects largely reflects the influence of the TLCC 
prograa on generating an Interest and comitment to concerns of teaching 
and learning. 

The prograa for n«t year will be expanded to allow for greater 
depth in coverage of certain typos of teaching and evaluation techniques 
which were insufficiently covered during 1973-7^. This prograa axpanaion 
will deal with the aajor criticisa of the Barkeley prograMt attempting 
to acoeaplish too nuch in t*o short a time period. 

The B*it vital question conoeming tho Berkalay TLOG prograa, that 
of institutianalHatien, can net ba answered. If student interast oantinuee 
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t# fTM aod ptrtloiptttion 1^ vid«spr««d Q«xt jn^Tf thaa instltation&lliadon 
b«ccMt a p«69ibilit/« It vill talc* tht ntudtnts oonaunie&tlng a d»sir« 
far tueh a pr9zr$3k to all aaabm of tht f&cult/ in ord«r for institution* 
aliiatien to ba eeoBldor^d* Tht qUMtioQ of vh«th«r th« TLGG proJ«ot 
b«coa«s a part of tbo ptraanont B«rk«lojr corrioulua vilX b« aosvarod early 
la 1975. 
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MXt j«ar, thM institutiontlisatio& 
m ^tud«&U ooaannl04ting a dMir« 
• faeuXtx In ord«r for institutioa* 
eo ot vh«tb«r th« TLSG project 
f corrioidim vill b« «cflv«rod tarlj 
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RANSOM SA>:rLE OP STATr^TlCALLT SIGKIFICAST RSSPOBES TO 
TH3 V?.Z ANT) FCG7 CCi^SE QV^TIOriUXRE* 

•Statistical populatioc-20 
QuostioD saaple Qiz^25^ 

Sctlo 

Strongly KLldlj Koutral Mildly , Strongly 

Dls&jreo DistEproo Dlsa>;reo Hot Sure Agr«« A^eo Agreo 

-3 -2 -1 0 +1 |2 ^3 



PHS PCCT 

In ordor to loeira subject natter, students aust first 0 
like It, 

I have personally evolved a carefully thought out -.i +.3 

"philoocp^y'' of t^Rching and learning which I can apply 
in collo^e level Ir^truction. 

I a:: currently ayaro of liio =:ajor instructional 0 -ftS 

problcn:s arA linitaticns which colloso level 
tcichors face, 

I pro'iontly hive adequate 3!<ill in xise of tha 
foUo-jinj iratructicnal techniques to be a 
good college level toachert 

** Locturirig and spealcing to largo cliisse's ••S ■♦•2 

Stlr.ulatin,; a.r.d Canductinj discussions + ^5 ^1.6 

Directing ir.dnpondent student study "V .3 1«5 

Dovelopins Individualized inatnictioa -#3 + .6 

SvsiiuatioD of student loarnir*^ •♦2 .4 

Self-evaluation ani teaching iaprovenent 0 +2.0 

If I vere leachir^ a geography class next quarter sgr 
aost urgent n^ods would be; 

To bee ceo aora auare of student problezis 0 + 1«1 ' 

To dovolep-a distinct teaching style 0 4,8 
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Clark University TLGG* Evalintion Reoort '] 

There are four essential steps in evaluating the Clark University 
TIG6 Project. 

1) a description of the program as it was developed duHng the year • 
to provide the essential parts of autobiography of the project, 

2) a description of the normative rodel presenting the basic concepts 
that forT«d the substance of the program. Since the procram had to do rrtth 
teaching and learning, tie substantive content of the project should give 

a base against tAich the program nay be evaluated, 

3) a cocparison of the performance within the program with nonnative 
Booel to describe successes sr.d short-comings of the project. 

4) plans for next year as a result of hhat has been learned in the ■ 

past. 

3^ The foliating, then. Is a forrmilation of the structure, content, and 
perforwnce of the project in terms of these four needs. 
The Structure 

The. UGG Program at Clark began with the eight student participants 
enrolled in a course entitled Geographic l.'ays of Kn«,ing. All incoming 
• graduate students «ere also enrolled in this course. The objectives of this 
course for both incoming graduate students and TLGG participants ./ere to: 

1) acquaint participants with the process of naming and metaphoriiing 
as part and parcel of scientific activity. 

2) encourage group cooperation and sharing in learning. 

3) discuss the dialectic of individuality and group consensus, and 

4) relate these issues to research and learning within the cooiunity 
of geographers* 

Foundation. 
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After the first seven »/eel 
TLGG participants met in a group apj 
During the next seven vteeks, partic 
of the first seven vjeeks and develoi 
late son« of the emerging notions a 
Into specific learning experiences* 
During the -jinter Interse 
of the Geographic Kays of Knowing c 
students and TLGG fellov/s participa 
duals felt tliey had learned and iich 
forum for sone participants to disc 
Into hot/ the activities and garas f 
product and process of geograpKir* 

' During the second semesti 
Irving Schwartz as Individuals and 
discuss particular teaching expert 
evaluation, one and tt.H) way connuni 
teacher satisfaction «;ith laboratoi 
During the second sernestt 
practicum assignnjents. One partic 
Another was responsible for practi 
served as teaching assistants with 
otiiers woHced in a variety of currj 
Finally, during ti\e sunn; 
uatc the entire year's experience | 
imderstandings that were derived f 
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After the first seven *ieeks of Geographic Hays of Kncilng, the 
TLGG participants met In a group apart fnxn the Incoming graduate students. 
During the next seven necks . participants bagan evaluating the activities 
of the first seven «e«ks and developing activities that attempted to trans- 
late sow of the ener^lng notions about learning and t:«s nature of knowledge 
Into specific learning experiences. 

During the ^-Inter intersesslon. there x^as one evaluation session 
of the Geographic l.'ays of Kna^lng course In nhlC both the first year graduate 
students and TLGG fellavs participated. This session focused o^what Indivi- 
duals felt toey had learned and Ua-i they had leam-d It. Further. It gave . 
forum for soa« participants to discuss their frustration with ar.<i Insights 
into hoc/ the activities and games played In the course -.^re related to the 
product and process of geography. 

During the second senester. refers of tie TLGG progra:n «x.'tv,lth 
Irving Schwartz as Individuals and In small groups for clinical sessions to • 
discuss particular teaching experiences. Particular attention was payed to 
evaluation, one and t.H) way comunicatlon. student-teacher roles. stu<-!nt- 
teachor satisfaction ..-Ith laboratory situations and currlculuo dcvelor.ncnt. 

During the second semester, also, all TLGG participants had specific 
practlcum assignments. One participant^ taught a course at another college. 
Another was responsible for practlcum In undergraduate education. Others 
served as teaching assistants «1th1n the School of Geograohy. x/hlle still 
otiiers «iorked In a variety of curriculum projects. 

Finally, during tlie sunmer. tnerters of the TLGG group met to eval- 
uate the entire year's experience and to articulate a set of Ideas and 
understandings that «re derived from the program. The normative wdel 
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and future plans described bcla; resulted fron these discussions. 
lYie ?;onret1vc Todo l 

The process of building the nomatlve rnodel i?as carried out through 
discussions a.'TXjng participants in the project during the fnonth of Oune, 1974^ 
The nodel consists of sewn general principles that our participants feel to 
be of prire ir?)ortance in the construction of learning experiences. They 
are not presented here in any special order of priority of importance, nor 
are t":cy r.utually exclusive. They do, l)o;'ever, represent a consensus of 
opinion as to the essential ele.-nents for naxinun learning, 

1) Learning experiences should errphasize non-con?petiti ve learning 
structures. 

There has been considerable resistance to this unarr^nded statement 
by a nirier of participants for it is felt that ccrpetition is a nonral, 
healthy and interesting asoect of human experience. On the other hand, it 
was felt by all participants that in traditional classrooms there has been 
little enphasis upon coof>erative techniaues. Because of an er.ohasis upon 
personal achieverxint as reflected in grades, learning in school has usually 
teen viei.'ed as en individual enterprise. Cooperation has fre<^u3ntly been 
equated i/ith cheating. As a result, learners in classroors lose tJie po^/erful 
resources offer<»d by their co;Tpanions in t!«e learning venture. Furthenr^re, 
continued ccrparison of one learner wiUi the achieverxnts of others tends to 
work to 1^:0 disadvantage of those I'hose perforniance is less praiseworthy. 
Such students begin to define thenselves as duri). They are diminished in 
tenns of t^eir a.Ti self respect, and as a result, they drop out of Uie learn- 
ing process with alaming frequency. For these reasons, all participants 
feel that structures should be developed in ».'hio*i skills of coppcrative 



learning rwy be enhanced. This is not to say that competitiveness should 

be squashed. It sinply says that cooperation in learning should encouraged. 

2) An iniportant aspect of any learning situation pays att:ntion t^? 

alternative ways of knowing. 

This notion sinply argues that teachers should seek to develop an 
ability to see alternative solutions to problems and alternative strMcturcs 
of kno'fledge. In one sense, this notion derives from the idea that learning 
Is facilitated u«hen constraining dogna is questioned and statercnts of alter- 
native structures arc encouraged. It has to do with the notion that cresti- 
vity is enhanced vhen alternatives can be defined. Indeed, it is this creati- 
vity that all participants agree should be an integral part of any learning 
program. 

3) A learning program should increase and legitimatize the feeling 
of delight that acconpanies understanding or insight. 

This idea seems to en«rge from the personal experience of a majority 
of the participants in the project. In a traditional school system that eo- 
phasizes the seriousness of dogged pursuit of truth, that re./ards diligent 
hard work and brings joy and delight within the purview of hedonism, the 
notion of a legitimate delight in learning seens to be a sonc.;hat radical 
idea to vhic.h^ll participants are willing to subscribe. It is felt that 
It is this delight tftat becomes the pc/erful notivator for further learning 
and is requisite for developing the drive and desire to learn. 

4) Students sliould conplete learning experience with a sen^e 
of competence — a confidence on one's »/n ability for self- 
actuated learning. 

Few students arc able to withstand the frustration of coning to 
know the unknox-n gripped by the fear that their efforts ar« likely to end In 
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failure. Cof.fidsnce in one's ability to Icam. along \'lUi Vxi exnoctatlon of 
(fcllght that cones vAU understanding, becorfif a strong rotive for continued 
learning activity. Consequently* narticipants feel that teachers should con- 
sciously seek ways to help students develoD their o-tn sense of coimctence — 
• their am seU-respect - as an integral part of their teaching strategies. 
5) A leami.ig progran should develop skills in t*ie cotrmunication 
of not only rational Ideas but cirotiondl states as well. 
The corrvnication sMUs required, of course, includes the ability 
to convey one's ideas clearly uMh sensitivity for other's exnericncc and 
structure of kna/ing. In addition, the art of listeninq, holding in abeyance 
one's O'n predilections and atterpting aggressively to understand another's 
position Is of first- irportance. Finally, an ability to give feedback, not 
5> only in the form of criticisns of ideas, but In terns of the process of 

M coniDonication Is also included among these skills. These elements are, of 
O . 
course, essentials in any ^/o.^/Ay com;nicatic^J system, and while nest renters 

of the group place sone considerable irrportance on one-way cofimuni cation skills 
(e.g. lecturing), all support the notion that toro-i/ay communication is a pov^r- 
ful tool in the process of learning. 

Another aspect of coflwunication skills has to do with skill in asking 
questions. To ask questions, to refine such questions as solutions develop, 
and state tliem in the context of another's experience so that the.Y might be 
. better ir.derstood is an Intellectual skill of grea- Irrortance. It Is taken 
here as r. skill that should be consciously pursued in the act of teaching. 
6) There ar« subject natter objectives that must be defined by 
^* the teacher as he constructs learning experiences. 

It Is fair to siy that most of our participants agree to disagree 
on what the subject natter content should be in any given course. All would 
tgr«. however, that the crlteHa for ifhat the course content should be should 
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Include that it be inteUcctuaUy liowst, non-trivial and useful as a «di» 
for the intellectual devalopnent of the learner. 

7) A learning program should help develop skills in group learning - 
.the development of a learning coamjnity. 

Tl^c developmant of a conwunity of learners is seen by most parti- 
cipants as an important way to enrich tl»e menu of resources available to 
individual students. Such a cotmuinity enhances the likelihood tJiat alterna- 
tive ideas may be introduced into the process. It provides a fomn for criti- 
cism and evaluation of ideas, and it makes possible a division of labor that 
promises to increase the volune and variety of external sources of ideas and 

information that may becotne part of the experience, t.^hile some participants, 
wrry about group learning becoming dictatorial and constraining, a community 

that recognixes the power of Individuals bccooes an important objective in or.y 

learning program. 

Tliese seven principles, then, may be taken as a statencnt of t'le 

specific objecti/es of the UGG project at CUrk and as such becoros tlie ncrrfi- 

tive irodel against which the events of the program rnay be cor^?arcd in judging 

its vrarth. 

The Evaluation 

This section consists of a personal statement authored by r^rc 
Eichen, a participant. It was written in consultation t^ith a nurter of other 
participants and has been reviewed and approved by all oeonlc who *yere involved. 
Marc's evaluation follows: 

The nonivative model w have built for TLGG consisU, as I understand 
it, of seven parts. He vfould like people in the TLGG project (and in the cor< 
course here at Clari) to cxpeHencc: (1) a non-conrnstitivc learning situation. 
(2) the possibility of alternative K«y$ of knowing* (3) delight in kna^ing 
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soc«thfng» (4) tlis fctllng of canpetcnce, raUicr than arroqance. In hncwlng, 
(5) an increased facility »«it*i conrxmication skillts, (D sone agreed upon 
content, i.e., what »'e knof as geography, and (7) develop skills in group 
learning. I will try, in the paper to follw, to assess and give examples 
as to "where we*r« at" regarding each of these seven normative criteria. 

There seen to be two perspectives as to v.'hether or not the TIGG 
did encourage a non-corrpctitive learning situation. For nysclf, I felt very 
at ease and non-corretitive. Tiierc sccned to be a rclased atmosphere in the 
.core course and that extended to sessions outside of class. I am ca-pparing 
'this to *y expeHencc tn England itiiere no one told anyone uhat they were doing 
for fear of plagiarism. I am also cocaparing this iMth o(/ other ex:ieriences 
in the core course as an intro to Graduate Ccograp«iy at Clanc. Perhaps ry 
feeling of non-conpctitiveness is also partially due to ny position as a third 

T year graduate student. I was not one of the people »-ho Just arrived at Claric. 

^ I kne^ the rules and the ropes, t/hile those oeoplc in the core course here for 
the first ticc did not have the kna/lcdge. The second perspective on the non- 
corf>ctitive criteria enphasizes the neoiess of the situation and tlje resulting 
intrinsic cocpetitivcness. This is associated "ith tho strang-ness of a new 
envlTOnrent for incoming graduate students. In a strange situation where 
success plus a positive self image are inportant, participants tend to be 
self conscious in their atterpts to establish themselves. This vas t^e case 
initially in the core course. For most participants in the core course (TLGG 
w^rten Included), hwttvcr, the situation became less competitive as the course 
progressed. This Kas ncntioncd particularly in the evaluation sessions at the 
end of the course (January) and during the follot/ing summer. 

The ability to see alternative tf^ys of kno»?ing was partially success- 
ful. The use of the "Schwartz Boxes' w*$ w exploration in seeing alternatives 
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and reaching a consensus. Tliis was us 
to others. I had Vr": feeling during t 
v*ere alternatively confused and bored, 
this was all about*, or "i^irs \.*e not 1 
the point is obvious {peo;;le do ai^d sh 
in different v/ays) it is one i«hich I n 
the exercise useful. 

Throughout -Uie course I felt 
the feedback I was gc'tting from otljers 
and anger rati'ier than delight. In the 
ireiFbers of tlie course said they did in 
something v/hich they believ d to be in 
(it felt good). 

fk)re than pcrliaps any other 
competence rather than arrogance. Thi 
and partially to realizing that you, 1 
In this the core course i/as a great le 
and thus when the confusion lifted the 
group effort. This was particularly t 
Kuhn. Things started to mahc. sense. 

It is difficult for (tc to as 
tions skills Mere improved. If notliin 
the ability and willingness to speak i 
to i/liat extent this i^uld carry over t 
Thc.rs arc ways of overtly teaching co« 
are after tie could use these net^ods. 



and reaching a consensus. Tills was useful for «, but I tSilnk less useful 
to others. I had tiie feellnc during thit ncetinvj tliat neuters of V\e class 
v«re alternatively confused and bored. People xtert unsure "rh«t the hell 
this t;as all about", or "t^re \tt not Illustrating an obvious point-, itille 
the point Is obvious (people do and should have tiie opportunity to lee things 
in different v/ays) It Is one i^hlch i rmst learn over and over. Thus, I found 
the exercise useful. 

Tliroughout-the course I felt the delight In learning ^orsthing. Yet» 
the feedback I was getting from otJiers indicated they i.-ere feeling confusion 
and anger rat'ier than delight. In the evaluation session during January, 
rfiffters of t'le course said they did indeed feel soncrrhat elatid At learning 
soirething i^hlch they believed to be Inportffrit. Vnat came as a pleasant shock 
(ft felt good). 

Here than pcriiaps any other objective, I sense people felt sore 
competence rather than arrogance. Tills con^'Ctence nas due partially to hno^Mng 
and partially to realizing that you, like everyone else , didn't kna^ very puch. 
In this the core course i.'as a great leveler. Everyone felt eoually confused 
and thus when the confusion J Ifted they sat/ tlie sense that it lifted through 
group effort. "Hils was particularly the case after people read Brono"Ski and 
Kuhn. Tilings started to r^Ke. sense* Things m£de sense, collectively. 

It is difficult for nc to ass3ss to v^at degree people's coffnwnlca- 
tlons skills were iir^jrovcd. If notiilng else, the cere being together improved 
the ability and willingness to speak and listen with one anot'ier* Yet I yonder 
to what extent this fould carry over to other situations and i/ith other oeople. 
There arc v/ays of overtly teaching co/nmunlcatlon skills and if that is t^at \*t 
Ate after t« could us« these oet'iods, e.g. listening tfithout speaking* repeat- 
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tng the other's message, criteria for giving good feecS>ack, and so on. If I'^e 
define the content as ^^hat 1:2 knot^ to b« •hard core** geography th^n only the 
sessions Which introduced the faculty provided this content. If, lio^-ever. \fe 
see the content as the five aforementioned nomative criteria then entire 
course, and perhaps the entire year, focused on such content. 

?V)re generally, I felt a coming together of the graduate students 
in many iRportant and real Mays, PecPle, perhaps for the first time in years, 
are playing together and drinkinp. to(,iithc-r. There is a sense of group worth 
and a sense of either "making it togcUicr or not rnaking it at flll." This, 
it scens to BB is an extrenely important offshoot directly i-eUted to the 
core course experience (in the January evaluation session this v;as particularly 
rentiooed and attributed to the core course). This sense of :otn:;unity is 
evidenced not only by being together but also by working together, fore nof 
than at any time I can remeri>er. people are finding others with corr.'jn interests 
^ and working with them on problems of mutual 1n?)0rt. Vlhile it is particularly 
difficult to say whether this sense of cormunity .will continue throughout the 
graduate experience and then after, it is a Izrge and meaningful step in the 
right direction. 
The Future 

One of the things that derives from the foregoing Is that duting 
this past yea--s project y:e dealt primarily with tite nature of learning and 
the problems of kno^fledge in a some-hat abstract and indirect manner. That 
is. dealt with the concepts as concepts developing them through various 
tedia such as ganes. s1nj?Ut1ons. reading assignments and discussions. Each 
. concept t/as soiw/iiat disconnected although there was an atUmpt^to put things 
togetW as rie went along. Through our discussions it was felt that the 
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opportunity to find unity in the conceptual content of teaching and learning 
could be improved upon in future programs. It wis felt that next year's pro- 
gram should get at essentially the same rtOtions In essentially the same struc- 
ture, except that the program be developed around a simle specific question. 
That question must have iciplications for teaching and learning, wust be auto- 
biographical in the sense th«t it is personally relevant to each student, and 
that it should lead to Uie developnent of stills in cocrounication and coaitxjnity 
devel Optnent. 

The question selected can be stated sonevliat crudely perhaps in the 
foUaiing inanner. Ikw does a student evaluate himself in tems of where he 
has b2en, tfhere he is, and vherc tie *'ants to 90. In one sense this process is 
integral throughout a student's graduate career. The question implies a develop- 
TCnt in each individual's learning of a structure of kna/ing, a sense of the 
process of caning to knoif, and a sense of problem of i-hat wy be. It implies 
a series of questions which, if dealt with on an individual level, gives oractice 
in a nurfjer of the learning skills ictplied in the nonnWtive model. The ques- 
tion vould have each individual deal autobioqraphicallv -ith his orin experience, 
his past training, and its effect upon his understanding of geography, his am 
value sets, his sense of cctnpetency. It ir<)lies the writing of his specific 
autobiography - events in his life lihich have meaning. Specific questions laay 
derive from this activity fron uhich data useful in considering the art of 
teaching and learning r^y be obtained. For example: (1) 1/hy did I decide 
on an academic career? .(2) IHiy did I decide on geography? (3) l»hy did I 

decide to cone to Clark? 

Secondly, tlie question inplies an evaluation of Clark — its resources 
(e.g. libraries, support har*rare, faculty, other studcnU. atmosphere of 
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freedon, a sense of cofrrtini ty). ConsifCratfor> of t!iis kind of an evaluation 
opens up areas of developing vays to utilize resources, to develop cormwnity 
building skills, to learn hew to plunb resources within the environrrent. 

And, third, it.icrplies dealing Hth the nature of expectations and 
hot goals arc derived and clianged as learning progresses. Wi'chin this context, 
w vould hope to deal »fitJ» problems of creativity, the pursuit and structuring 
of knowledge, and tha implications of these insights in t»)e Construction of 
learning experiences for othcrs- 

••e rould expect that the foregoing I'ould serve multiple purposes. 
One, wa i/ould expect that the program would start a/ student on his graduate 
career, ai-are of his otx place in the coonunity of learners and to see his 
learr.ing as developmental process over '.'hich he has sorx? control. Secondly, 
we see tic sharing of those considsrations as opening up vistas to the nature 
of learning fhich nay be exploited in the developjaent of teaching practice. 
Finally, the personalization of the problem is expected to give a base for the 
internalization of the content principles of the program as expressed in the 
norrif/iative fxdel, and in addition to be an intrinsic part in the development 
of the Claric learning comunity. 

In short ^.•e vfould ask inconing students and TLGG graduate students who 
are at a second or third year level to deal with the question of evaluation 
froni botJ: the personal and group context. The burden of strjcturcd and non- 
Structured intervier/s and questionnaires ^•ill be a heavy one. Current graduate- 
Students, faculty, students ^ho have been at Clarf: and have left, and students 
who were accepted at Clark and vent elset-here will be involved. Faculty per- 
ception of faculty, student perception of faculty, faculty perception of students, 
student perception of other students and faculty perception of other faculty 
are coa^plex and $»retimes threatening areas in which to delve^ Yet these are 
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V?iile self learning will be 
of the results are expected to be put 
process of group learning. . 

Students Interests 

tlarc Eichen - Political 

ilyrna Crcitbart - Social 

Kichael Godkin - Social 
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Gary Kessler - Development 
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basic to 4 gonuina asscssrsnt by the individual of his om expectations, needs 
and capacities in tie context of the characteristics of that systen knwn as 
an innovative dcpartirent. 

Hnle self learning will te the major soal of this activity, part 
of the results are expected to be put into publishable form to promote the 
procass of group learning. . 



Students Interests 

flare Elchen - Political 
liyrna Drcitliart - Social 
Tilchael Godkin - Social 
Elliot l.«GSslcr - PJwsical t Resources 
Gary Kessler - Development 
Farron Vogol - Development t Agriculture 
Bill Ren'/ick - Physical t Environir^nt 
Ken Gelnan • Urban i Social 

Paul Oberg - undecided 
Sisca Vierstra • Geographic Education 

Faculty Involved 

Duane Knos 
Saul B. Cohen 
Irving Schvartz 
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Research Fello^/ 
Instructor - (on caxpus - off campus) 
Teaching Assistant 
Teaching Assistant 
Research Fella/ 
Research Fella? 
Teaching /Assistant 
P^esearch Fella/ 

Teaching Assistant 
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THS COLORADO PFOJECT OH TEACHIMC 



AMD IXARKIHG IN GRADUATE GROCKAPHY IH TRAMSITIOR 

by 

A. D«vid Hill 
April, 197U 

In tht Introduction to a description of the Colorado Project on Teachinjc 
and Learning in Graduate Geography (TLGG), I wrote: 

• • .As geographers we presune to address geographic problems 
scientifically. We also need to learn to apply our cnalvtical 
•kills to the problem of systematic teacher preparation because we 
see the responsibility of teacher training resting directly on us. 
It is clear that we have much to Icam about this problem and, as 
with the geographic problems with which wc cocsnonly deal, we know 
we nust expect trial and error -before we arrive at a workable design. 
Thus, we present this progran desien as our initial hypothesis, our 
first approximation to a solution. 

•The University of Colorado Department of Geography 
Prograa in Geograohic Education," July 1, 1973. 

If those words constitute more than customary disclaimer, then our initial 
5> oro?ra-i design and^ its assiroptions nust be re-exenincd in the light of our 
I experience with the progran. Thus, the purpose of this paper is to critique, 
H with the benefit of seven nonths* experience directing our progran, certain 
^ ass\npt£cns and design elenents described in the July, 1073, statenent. The 
cauer does not exhaust all that should be said about our progran, e.p.. , it 
does not include all evidence of "successes" or "f-^ilure** »" nor the activities 
and exDerience of individual oarticioants. Father, its scope is limited to 
reflections on sonc problens of cor.nitive dissonance encountered with the 
introduction of this new orogran and certain shortcomings in its ow.ration. 
Finally, a few changes are suggested. 

The Original Design Principles 

The Organizing Principle 

I"n the Julv statenent, I said systematic training in geographic education 
was to be an integral part of the Deoartnent*s graduate progri-^i. The organising 
principle held that geographic education was to be a snecialty in which students 
»i?ht attain varying levels of knowledge, skill, and exoerience in the processes 
of teaching and learning geograohy. (This was the distinguishing feature of 
the Colorado progran. Hons of the other four original TLGG program designs 
ettphasized geographic education as a specialty.) Underlying our organizing 
principle war* th« following three assusptions* 
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Fitness to an Existing Dtpartmental Structure. -Stnee th« TLGG orour*. vas m . 
"novation." thou^ht^ts acceptance would res t partly upon th. 

ts dMUn «a, conpatlbl. with exlstln?. Depart-.ntal structures. In 
«.nt the Ph.D.ltudent is required to offer three specialties, or sub-fields. 
r!hlch to ^ examined In hU Co»pr*henslv... TTMs requirement 
t^r^Modate acceptable sub-fleld. For exwple. when new f.cultv members 
r.To n d 7, DeT.r^«nt. It h« been custe-ary to view their t..dj n. jnd 
r^starch Interests as also appropriate for Rradu.t. ""^i'^ifi^l^R 
Thus the Department has added variety to Its graduate offerings. By 
I^^;aphlc education a ^P-^^-^y.^^hl, field /^^rn^l-riSJr.phy- 
the conpetence of one or more of the racuity. vur cuurs" . 
has long been Included on the AAG specialty list.) 

ritn«, to the Interest and Ccnpetenee of the Faculty, --It seeded defenslblethat 
^ il^t^nhlc educatlor^uld be considered one of the sp ecialties of the Departrent. 
Kast four faciI?y"^«--Beyer. Helbur,,. White and »yself--h.d demonstrated 
^ro's-Ion^rengageint w^ »S d TePn "xi:er- 

l^:7^,V^\l^^"^^ if^^^^^^ "'r^".?io"n?s?f"u""" 
oTge^raphlc education. Hone of us had fowal schooling as •J"<=«i°^^" ' 
H^lbuS Beyer and I had na.-«d this as one of our specialties ^"^''e Department s 
«rr;I^'in ?he AAG Guide to Graduate Departronts of fieogranhv. We wanted to 
dl^ct graduate stu benfs who sought training in geor.r.phic"e - Ju catlon and «. felt 
coopetent to do so. 

rltne-is to aole^ Within Sub -Fie Ids. -The program stater«nt gav« the assumption 
imderiying the principle ot levels of specialisation: ^ 

For any glvfn sub-field or specialty of a <>"<=lPlJ"" '""^^.^ 
identify types of persons fitting a structure cf levels of expertise , 
or leadership. Th~r« ar* those who (1) have a basic f«nlliarity with 
the sprcfaUy. either tht^ugh one or two graduate courses or through 
less foCTiil training-. (2) those who have sufficient '""^est and 
special training to teach courses and so research spec alty. 

aTd (3) those reccgnired leaders in the soecialty. 
the higher the level of graduate training achieved in the specla.v/. 
Ill higher the probability of achieving leadership in that specialty. 

Our design then applldd that assumption to the geographic education specialty, 
as follows: 

fi^.ure 1 

Tr aining. Le>rel Roles and rimctlons for whic h Tralnln;^. Is DealgnMed . 

To do professional geographic work without anv teaching (Typ« 0) 

To be academic geof.raphcrs with a standard amount of systewatlc 
training in geographic education (Type 1) 



0 
1 

2 
3 



To b« academic geographers with a specialty in CE (Type 2) 

To be academic geographer, with a leadership apecialty In 
CE (Type 3) 
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«eog:.li.d by tha AAC «>d was w thin » „^^i„d 5«b-fleld. . 

tduc4tioo» 



Th« S«h«Tior*l Prlncloal 

th.n iescrlbed Frank Koen's »lx °' ^[^Is lnt^«oft»l c^m,lr.,tlon.. 

(riff. 2). 



Figure 2 



Training DiP€n3icns 
1. Coottat Mastery 



!> 2. CotzTM Design 
I 

H 



3. Nsnogcsent of 
Uaming Skills 



General Behavioral Objectives _ 

The student will be able to demonstrate his* 
knowled;;e of the subject matter of Reor.raphy at 
the level deomdcd by the Departrient's faculty, 
and vill be able to articulate the wlevance of 
the sublect natter to students, selt, and society. 

The student will demonstrate his ability to or- 
ganire the subject natter, to design and plan a 
Kecgraohy course, to establish instructional ob- 
iectives, to prepare advanced organizers for these 
such as syllabi, etc.; and will be able to articu- 
late supportable r«t;ion«les. 

The student will demonstrate his fff^^^;^""* 
vsing a variety of presentation skills and his 
Si^d of a wide range and flexible ^P^^f ^ 
teaching strategies and wiU be able to articulate 
supportable rationales for their use. 



Th« student will demonstrate abilitv in using in- 
Interper-iooal ti—l^o^al cornunicaticns skill and will be able 

Coe«t«ication3 To^^tate^^rtable rationales for its use. 

^ Th» Student vill demonstrate his ability to svs- 

5. S.lf-i:v«luatic« ^JlJleJiJ evaluate his own teaching effectiveness. 

. TV- «r.M>nt will demonstrate his knowledge of instl- 

6. I>njftislon«llz.tloo7 nr«rt I cerfwUlarl ty with stniciure. and 
SociaUxtion . ^IJ^i^i.^^f l^f isf^al or^SIizations and .ocie- 

^uf. his ^ility to articulate explicitly hi. p.r- 
toaaX educational philosophy, etc. 

^r,. «.d th,.«hout th. zWnder of thi. <5oc».»t. pie- read •'hi. or her" 
wh«re«r "hie" «pp«*r». 
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The progrto was designed. to train • 
sions according to the principle that thj 
ence with all diffensions would increase b 
cept to the Depart»ent*s Ph.D. program re 
the foUowing expectations of levele of c 
(Figure 3). 



CE Training 
Uvel 



figur* 

Decree of_ 

Each entering graduate » 
option of working in • 2 

Approximately 2 seneete 
nensions vlth both theo 
candidate offers 3 dep 
exan other than in 
graphy , etc. 

Approximately U seweste 
mensions with both theo 
offered as 1 of 3 sped 
sertation ie in one of 

Aptroxinately U to 6 
training dioiensions wi 
.enccs. CS is offered 
hensives and dlssertat 



«"A "semester of preparaxion^' means s 
.the specialty during « semester, e.g.. 
wight be combined during the same seme 
claltles. 

Our behavioral prlnclole had the 
the J oh for Which You Are Tra ining Stu 
What is it that college geography teac 
preoarcd to do? In March, 1972. the 
generated a set of items in response t 
in Kansas City at an AAG workshop In A 
team of three. Frank Koen» a staff i 
research and writing provided an Incl 
seemed appropriate to use his six di 



Tell Learners Vh^ r is Expected of The 
Shich training is Intended suggests X 
a student should be able to do in or 
those functions. Furthermore* the li 
instructional) objectives stressee th 
knowing in advance what outcowM are 
instructor must ha^ « clear idea of 
design a courea of Inetructloo that 



00 



: rt ^0 the Depart«T.t«s '"^c'^rt:::"^ in'vSm^^rt J;/!^ciS^^^ 

thS foUowlng expectations of lt«l» of ca»itt«tnt, invoivi»e«x, 
(Figure 3). 

FiRur* 3 

^ Training Cornitpcnt and Sped .ligation 

L«v«l — " 

, n.ch entering graduate rodent -UX In Oecraphy SOI. h.v. th. 

option of working In > 2-3 week unit in C.E. 

graphy, «tc. 

.pp^xl„,tely . se««e„^ 

rff:r«'^^^3^^'=I^x^^:f "Aro. c^pr^hensive,. but 

lertatlon Is In on« of the other 2. 

'hensives and dissertation is In GE. 

ir , -sen.ster ot preparation " .eans ^^^/.f.^^^J.rn^TsucS ^'rwshlp. 

.the specialty during a semester, e.g.. " f ^tSfr dep«i*>-*nt.l »pe- 

Blght be combined during the same semester with work in otner «P 

claltles. 

our behavioral princlole had the following -f/^^yf./,::^^!''";^.,!^!^ 
..o), for Which Ynu Arr Traini ng Stu dent .,-We trI.d to^.nswej the 

«,at is it that college f f^f^^'/^'.^^^i' f^culfv and graduate students 
prtsoared to do? In March. 1972. the ^PjrT*" ' other sets were developed 

seeoed appropriate to use his "six dlwnslons. 

T.n ,.an,ers what Is Dcoected "^^'^'^ ojI.m' STsfrl^'s^^ thing, 

ihich training is Intended swj?e»ts -J^'V""' ^^'^^.^^^ .J', he I. ready to oerfof 
a student should be able to do In order to (^^^ p.rformanc or 

?ho,e functions. Further-ore. the "^'"^"r* °" u.^r end teacher of 
Instructional) objective. ^^"^'"f^'^hl insXiional pn«r». Th. 

knowing In adv«.ce what outcoBe. .re "P*"*?';^^;^ oblectivej before he c«. 

Ktcor. ^1n:t:u1;^rt.^r=»^m-^^^^^^^ 
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The student learns best when he understands in advance not only what la expected 
of hio but also why and how those expectations have been formulated. Behavioral 
obiectives also aid the student in deciding whether or not he wishes to cc«anit 
his tic* and effort to the pro«ra». Also, they may serve the student and instructor 
in judging where they are in an instructional sequence. Too, they nay help in 
diagnosing strengths' and weaXnesces of both students and the program. Finally, 
they help to elininate the chance that the student viU be judged on arbitrary 
and hidden criteria. 

The behavioral principle sluply avows the importance of goal-setting. When 
properly practiced, goals are crated in sudi a way (carefully described behaviors) 
that one kncws when one has attained then. This prlncipU cautions against the 
condition that "if you don't know where you're going, any road will take you there. 



The Open Classrooa Principle 

Twelve "prograa activities" were described in our statement. These were 
available courses, teaching opportvnities, and other suggestions to the student 
of resources and »echdnisns which they night use. The list was not oeant to pre- 
clude additional activities » and no sequence was required, although so»e 
activities were deemed core appropriate than others for advanced or beginning 
»tu<i»nts. The statcsient read: 

• . .[The activities] are designed to offer the student opportun- 
ities to e^^periencs, during his graduate training, greater respon- 
sibility and autoncwy, and to be progressively rewarded as well- 
to allow hin to move froa beginner to professional status. The 
tc» activities*^flect the philosophy of individualization, i.e., no 

J single set or aequence of activities will be prescribed for all 

^ students— it is likely that no two students will follow precisely 

the sane prograa. , . 

The phra?e •*open-classrocm'« is, of course, used »ataphorically here, since the 
orogran is not a single course but rather consists of learnings in many courses 
■and non-classroo« situations. The phrase was not used in the program description, 
but it does nevertheless carry certain intentions that were implicit in the design, 
as v«ntior.ed below. 

Encourage Indlvidualiy.ation. —Each student has a distinct set of needs, abilities, 
ar.d experiences. Sone say have already had consiUerable teaching experience, while 
others have had none. Scne nay hare read nore widely in the area than others. A 
student's progran should be carefully designed to »e«t his considered 
needs and abilities. Ho single set of sequenced rcqulienents would be ideal for 
all students. 

Enco urage Student Choice.— To be able to choose » the student aust be cognizant of 
a set of available options. By experiencing choice, ha both increases his abiliti«5 
to p.ake choices and is more likely to be motivattd to pursue th» ^ine chosen because 
he rajie the decision. By encouraging student c)tOice» the faculcy is saying, 
in effect, wa trust you to sake good choices; this wssagev in tuw, tells the 
student ha S.» worthy. The feeling of self-worth is crucial to one's learning 
ability. 
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Encourage Crovth and Development .— Individualization and choica are necessary 
but may not b« sufficient for the open classrooa, since it is conceivable that 
they »ay operate without challenfrin;^ th« student to inove to hij?her plateaus of 
learning, autonomy, and responsibility. The student way be presaaed to provide 
hi* own internal motivation for and nonitorinR of his progress. However, he aay 
also overestimate or laiderestimato his readiness to move on. It Is *he respons- 
ibility of the faculty to help the student diagnosa his progress and v»j properly 
encourage hi«* 

I have aaid that the open-classroocs principle weans the encouragement of 

individualization, student choice, snd personal growth and developi^nt. A 
progra* b^sed on this principle will allow students freedom to learn In wavs 
that are best-suited to their individual capacities and needs and will develop, 
through the achieving experience, a sense of self-worth. 



Another principle should be wntioned, and I have left it for the end becausa 

it applied to both the behavioral and the open -classroom principles. It Is 
simply the old adage: "Practice what you preach." Translation: Your prog r«B 
should model what you consider to be important and positive characteristics of 
good geoy.ranhic education i If one considers, for example, the careful explication 
of learning objectives to be an important elenent of good teaching, then a 
program to prepare teachers should emphasize this in its design. If open -classroom 
principles are iudRed conducive to leart^lng , then these principles should be applied 
ind practiced by the teacher preparation program. Xf the student has exoerlenced 
the operation of such principles , he is more likely to transfer them Into hie 
own teaching on the basis of his own critical examinations of them. 



Critique 

Don't expect everybody to follow your logic and interests I Self-evident? 

Yes. But I think that sentence should be emblazoned in gold above the desks of «ver> j 

TLGG program director. I have been reminded of it every day for the oast seven j 

months. It is so easy to fall in love with one's own Ideas and so difficult | 

to face the fact that others arc not equally enamoured with then. Project directors | 

must live with seine cognitive dissonance, but oust also seek to reduce It. j 

Take the case of the organizing principle. Recall that It states that ! 
geographic education was to be viewed as a speclaltv In which students nlrht 
attain varying levels of expertise. I*n not certain that students have accepted i 
or reiected It. But I do have more reservations about It now than I did when | 
T was first designing the program. I'll try to state some hunches stemning from | 
these reservations. 

Hierarchies. When Explicit, ar^ Threatening. — Have sociologists been troubled by | 
this hvpothesis? Figure 1 gives an explicit hierarchy of levels of exoertisc in 
geographic education. At least one graduate student expressed to me discomfort 
that sone atudents would be classed above sone others with this schema. I 
suppose it is possible that sooe people who feel thnsatened by the hierarchy 
might reject tha entire concept of geographic education as a vlabU speaalty. 
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^ doin^ so they need not rationalise their own ln^k of attainncnt in the area, 
slsce th«y have ''explained" it out of existence. But, because wo are dealing with 
teacSicic coop«tence, thl» is very difficult to do. 1 extent) this point with anothar 
hunch. 

Additional 4nd Uhexcected Dcaands Will Be yeststed >-«Consid4P first that the 
7*/^C prccrca is new. Graduate students enterinK the Departr^nt didn't expect 
it. Consider, too, that cost Ph»0» students plan careers as teachers, or at least 
entertain the possibility. Conventional wisdon has held that traditional research 
training for « Ph*0, has been (at lesst) satisfactory te/icher preparation. 
Wov, however, at least some geof.raohy facility wenbers are saying that traditional 
training is not sufficient* They are contending, rather* that graduate students 
rust now learn and do OK>re than they once did in order to prepare thenselves 
to be good teachers. There it also a growing awareness that teaching ccmpetenoe 
is being increasingly enphasized by those who hire* pronote, and give salary 
increases* The scenario might be: '*If I want an academic position and Vm 
a ftra^uate student froo a departnent that has a special teacher-preparation 
program, how do I rationalite to prospective employers the fact that I'm not 
involved In it? Even though the geographic education program isn*t required, 
co^dition^ are such that it is tantanount to a requirement. More to do. Hoi<e 
hassle.' Maybe if I close ey eyes, it ^ill all go away!" 

The "level 1*' Students Deserve More Attention. — 'A few student^ have come to 
our Tepartrient because they wish to specialize in geographic education, and a 
few have decided while here to focus in this area. These students, primarily 
the Ceographic Education Lab Cocr-*;-* uors , have received the most attention 
frw »e end, I suppose, have dorived the most benefit from the program. They 
have usually acted as links , especially in our "TA Woricshop", between the project 
lt> director and most of the other students. I have viewed their roles as both 
' ''trainees'' and as "peer teachers," the latter conceived as practicun for the 
^ fomer* I still think this Is a productive model, hut something else is needed, 
I believe, to make it work better. Because our 1W> design recognires the higher 
levels of specialization in geograohic education (Levels 2 and 3), and because 
those students working at these levels have grea ter contact with me , a feeling 
probably exists that other students are not real.'y part of the program. Indeed, 
I do not think the progran is serving as it should the Level 1 students* To 
succeed, our program must achieve a wider impact at^ong the graduate student body* 
All graduate students planning teaching careers must £«e that the program offers 
somthing inportant to then and that the Department facuit*/ expects them to 
beccne involved in It. That this condition has not yet developed is attributable, 
I think, to both the dissonant viewpoints on the organizing principle and the 
4ctual inadet^uacies of the program's operation thus far* 



Before suggesting connective action » let ne continue this critique by 
looking at the behavioral principle* Here again, I focus both on the problem 
of cognitive dissonanoe and on shortcomings in operatlonalizing the principle. 

The IVilqueness of the Behavioral Principle. -"In tha Introduction to tha program 
description, I said: ' 

• • .Systematic prtparation for college geography teaching is essential, 
aspe dally because a larRe number of geography Ph,D*s become teachers 
at tha coUega level* It is oommonlv known, however, that typical 
jtraduate training so stresses systematic mastery of tha content of the 
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discipline that r«latlv«ly llttU cinphasls Is %iytn to lysteiiJitlc oasttry 
of theory and practice In teachlnR, the process that occtjples most of 
the graduates* subsequent professional ti»e. . . (Dnphasls added.) 

I m noM less snaj^ulne about the phrase e«ph«slted abow than I was seven nonths X' 
af.o, although »y original Intention was wore an attenot to show contrastlnf? 
enphases than to su^.Rest that "typical f.raduate training" was trulv systematic, 
Vlthln this Department , our xeop.raphlc education prof.ran statenent is titlque— 
there exists for no other si^*fleld a docMoent that attempts to serv« as a 
eyllabus for students. Although faculty responsible for these eub-flelds 
may have In thtlr heads clearly-defined expectations for student perf6manc«, 
coe cannot find these In writing* Thus, If systematic trsinluK Pronrtf^s exist 
In these sub* fields, the faculty have not taken. the pains to write out for 
students and faculty what they are. The fact that they have not might be 
evidence that many p.eojjraphers are not cognizant of socte loportant concepts 
In teaching and learning, such as the desirability of providing careful specif- 
ications, of objectives. We typically do not state clearly for students, 
even in individual courses, expected outcomes and levels of proficiency in 
measurable (behavioral) terms. Since there is little or no rcadllv accrsnible 
evidence of the ooeration of the behavioral principle in the other sub-fields 
in the Department, I suggest that the geographic education program statenent, 
with its "general behavioral objectives," has been sufficiently foreign to most 
faculty and students to have created troublesome cognitive dissonance. S^iul 
Alinsky cautions the change agent: "Don*t go outside the experience of your 
people.'* Zt is good advice* 

The Heed to Operation allse the Behavioral Principle. —Ve have evidence, albeit 
mainly imobtrusive, that the program has broadened sone neoples* awareness of 
the complexities of teaching and learning and has increased their connltawints 
to become more proficient in this realm, But V9 need much more refined indicators 
of growth and developrwint than we now have. In stating expectations for student* 
in the program description, there is « .lotAbl-a hedge in calling then " rcneral 
behavioral objectives.'" Frankly, when the statement was written I was"not 
prepared to be any norc specific, I now regret that. The verv generality of 
our stated objectives night have been more a hindrance than a help. Ferhans 
objectives threaten when they are so general that the student can't conceive 
of them in a concrete, experiential mode. ForexAmple, I wrote in the orogrwn 
statenent that "the program is designed to train students in all six of the . . . 
dio-ensions according to the principle that the ctpth and dep.ree of training 
experience with all dimensions will Increase by ti fining levels." Eut depth 
and degree were only defined in terns of a student's tine devoted to working 
on the objectives and of his degree of commltnent to the specialty (Figure 3), 
Depth and degree were not defined in functional terms, i.e., specific learnings 
sequentially and developnentally conceived. Just as disturbing to ne now is 
the original notion that advancement to higher levels of the specialty was 
simply to be a matter of increasing concentration in the six dlf>ensions. I 
mow -think that additional dimensions should be specified for the higher levels. 
The six dimensions ara probably sufficient to the needs of the Level 1 student, 
i.e., every graduate student who plans a teaching career* But it now seens 
essential to develop a carefully structured set of behavioral objectives for 
each of the dimensions that lend themselves to this process* 
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Tht i>c«<5 to opcr«tlon^ill2« the b«h«vlor«l principle stinick »e particularly 
<lurlng th« course of over leven hours of private, indepth interviews with xrad- 
UAte itudenti in March, 197ii. The Interviewing was proupted by a decision of the 
Boulder conference of TLGG representatives held in Febniary, 3.97M, which called 
for fbm«tive (in progress) eveluatlon of eech pilot project. Me vere urged to 
look for evidence of Individual Aanice, or »ovenent, along teveral dl»eralone, 
including: 

(a) Gro%rth in awareness of the elgniflcancc of the teaching role; 

(b) Enlargenent of )cnow ledge about the teachlng/leamlng situation; 

(c) Expansion in range of teeching styles and strategies; 

(d) Increase in cocwltr-ent to self-evaluation as an ongoing process; 

(e) Growth of confidence in the self as teacher; and 

(f) Relaxetlon of euthority stance. 

These dlnenslons, slnllar to our own "generel behavioral objectives," are too 
general in their present forra to enable ona to identify change with nuch precision. 
In the interviews, I found students to be unable to identify specific learnings 
without considerable procptlng. Unless one can specify indicators of change 
«long dir.enslo.-is, one is left with only a vague feeling about developnent or 
the lack of it. Ve will need to develop or be able to identify precise behavioral 
surrogates for certain dlncnsions to help us Treasure change, because without 
soM neasurable evidence we taay be left holding on to little else but a set of 
platitudes. (I an not, however, suggesting that all iaportant dinensions are 
susceptible to behavioral treatment.) 

•fc. Finally, I have a coraent or two about the open-classrocfn principle, especielly 

I as I hav« identified it with our progran activities. The original stateiaent is »ost 
W-i guilty of pretension on the point suggesting we have devised "systematic training. 
00 The progran ectivities do not constitute a truly systetaatic progran. They are, 
rather, s\«Restcd opportunities or coraponents with which one air.ht construct and 
achieve a systcoatic— developnental and inclusive— preparation for teaching. In 
the spirit of the open -classroom principle, I have felt responsible to encourage 
self-styled, individualized prograns, but perhaps havts been over-zealous with the 
principle. I have not, I think, provided enough direction foraost students in 
this natter. 

Pert of the problea lies with the aforementioned need to operationalize the 
behavioral principle. But the greater dilenna nay derive fron the apparent contra- 
• diet ion between the behavioral and the open-classrooo prinaples. On its face, 
this looks to be the perennial conflict between directiveness and non-directiveness. 
How Buch direction can one give before one robs the student of choice, his oppor- 
t\M\ity to exercise his own responsibility and freedoa to learn? On the other side 
of the coin: How much wasted time and resources can one accept in the course of 
encouraging a student to struggle with freedom and choice? Some teacher* seen to 
hAve coeve down on one or the other side of this diletnia, but I have not. 



ciple 



On« Bight argui that a person who cannot cope Wth the open-classroo« prin- 
i docs not belong in graduate school, but I fear that to act on that suggestion 



would eliminate many students, so«e of vhca 
these important qualities. As so much edu< 
students thrive in the open classroon and J 
system is such that this is stiU true at 1 

Suggestions for 

Based on the foregoing review,Vj prop^ 
with a raw organizing principle, namely, tl 
vision f or systemati c teacher preparation < 
teach at the coUej^e level and who hones t 
such a position. This would not be a progr 
ucation. Such opportunity would continue 
of the TLr.G program. Students specielizin 
graphic Education Lab Coordinators, could 
and faculty as supporting i< sources for th 
two separate but functionally related prog 
'uate students planning college teaching in 
ialization in geographic educationj l«avl 
the latter progran, I will confine my rena 
grm, since it would reach a larger ntfubet 
al policy decision end wide faculty suppot 

Under the proposed TLGG program. It * 
to provide students opportunities for acq^ 
ience that Is systematically monitored an< 
every effort to assure that each student i 
Assistant; where that proves ImposslbM, i 
should be developed. Ho Teaching? Asslstai 
aponsiblllty for having his teaching evali 

In order to provide organization, gu! 
observation and analysis of and feedbabk < 
or some other fortn. It Is suggested that \ 
semester. The Workshop would hold period 
Associates would be exp:»cted to participa 
as a fonra for Interactlcn on questions o 
act specifically to IntroJuoe concepts an 
observation and analysis and would organ I 
for a systematic and regular peer monitor 
gain experience both as e monitor and as 
students might be paired with beginning t 
student tearas night also be used, althouR 
students suggest that those situations ar 
to the student. Me might also seek resou 
which has proved to be a powerful tool fa 
In siflt, the suggested leeching Workshop M 
tioning of the teaching practlcui of grad 
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would tlliiln«t« «»ny stud«nt«, soot of vhon can *nd will tv«ntuilly dtv»lop 
these important quMltles. A« so »uch educetiontl reseirdi hw ihovn, tc«e 
•tudents thrive in the open cles«roc« md scm do not. I'n afrtid our educational 
tystea is sudi that this it itiU true «t the ^reduete level. 



Suggestions for ChanM 



Based on the fortgoln^ review>J propose that our TLGG prcgran be re-orltnted 
with a row organlxing principle, n«niiy, the Pepartnent al reouirenent of and oro- 
visioo for systenatic tea cher preparation of ever/ rradu;iTe student who olans to 
teach at the coller.el?;?;r^vho hones to be recome nded by this C4>^err:^nt_f^ 
sucS a Dosition, this woul d not be a progran for specialization in Moi^raphlc ed- 
ucation. ^ucK o pportunity would continue but would not be considered a purpose 
of the TL'X; program. Students specializInR in geographic education, such as Oeo- 
graphic Educa?^^ Ub Coordinator, could ser^ along with other advanced xtudent. 
and faculty as supporting resources for the TLGG program. Thus, I a-n suggesting 
two separate but functionally wlated programs: (l) a TLGG program for all grad- 
uate students planning college teaching in the future, and (2) a P'^r.raa of spec- 
ialixaticn in ideographic educationj Leaving tor another time ^^e elaboration o^ 
the latte^ 5graia, I will confinrlv renainin^ suggestions here to the TLGG pro- 
gran, <,ince It vould nsach a larger nurabcr of students and would require Departt^ent- 
al policy decision and wide faculty support. 

Under the proposed TLGG program, it would be the Department's responsibility 
to provide students opportunities for acquiring at lea« a year's teaching exper- 
ienc'- that is systematically r>onitored and evaluated. The Departrent should nake 
every effort to assure that each student serves at least one senester as a Teaching 
Assistant: whero that proves inpossibid, other vehicles to gain teaching experience 
should be developed. Ho Teachinr. Assistant or Associate would be free of the re- 
sponsibility for having his teaching evaluated. 

In order to provide orgwiization, guidance, and resources to 
observation and analysis of and feedhabk on ^heir teaching, whethm TAs , Associates , 
or sonc other fonn, it is suggested that aching Workshop be conducted each 
semester. The VoHcshop would hold periodic rsei-tinss and all Deoartrental T As and 
n«cims would be exacted to participate. The Workshop would ser/e generally 
as a fonn for interaction on questions of teaching and leading, and it would 
act specifically to introduce concepts and instrurrents on aassroon and teacher 
observation and analysis and would organise students, perhans into pairs or trios, 
for a systematic and regular peer ^onltorin,,. Each student would be expected to 
gain experience both as a ronitor a^id as a teacher being monitored. Advanced 
Students nirht be paired with beginning t^acher^ for certain purposes. Faculty- 
stu2« te^s «ight also be used, clthot«h published reports of 
students suggest that those situations are sometiws hindered by •'^""^^^^^f^f 
to the student. We might also seek i^sourdes to conduct -iJ*°«P^\^^,^"^^"^i,,^ 
which has proved to be a powerful tool for teacher preparation when used I^^J^^^^y- 
In su», the suggested Teaching Workshop would provide the group base for the f mo- 
tioning of the teachini. practicua of graduate sttidents. 
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It «cy U n«c«ssary to conduct a separate Teachinfr Woi^shcp for those 
•ttidiBts hired to teach In Denver, but every effort shou.H. be ij-'ie to central- 
txTlhls faction in Boulder both to try to overcome the fractionalir.tion we 
fVat brour seNirateness and to nake the iwst efficient use of our resources, 
(la an^ evmnt,' the Department should «eV to reduce discr^oancies in the teaching 
loads if graduate students between Denver and Boulder, since these appear to be 
a source of Irritation causing low morale aswnR graduate students.) 

' The TLGG prograa should supplenent the teaching practicxja with other resources 
desinved to help the student prepare hinself to teath. for exanple, we should 
i^lSi t^a idea of self-contained training oaterials, essent ally packets desired 
to^enable the studen^. to focus on specified behavioral objectives without <tependence 
on an actual classrx>cn situation. Pefer^nces to this ^"P^J^^^^^^^ 
to appear in the literatut*. If we decide to prodeed with this idea, the program 
l^ild^ek out whatever resources are available, but it is likely that we will need 
to spend considerable tine and effort in our own development of such materia^. 
The Geogra:)hic Education Lab is a resource that is already established with bocks, 
parphlets, articles, course syllabi, stude«t activities, simulations hardware^ 
ind the like. Retreats, orientations, and other activities should continue to be 
fostered by the progr». The »ost inroortant resource, however, is a ccnwitted and 
helping group of faculty members. 

If these suggestions for change are judged favorably, ve should begin l^diately 
to Incorporate thea in a new syllabus for our TLGG prograa. Then we can start a 
Mw TOund of "hypothesis-testing," 
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In preparing a paPer on the T.l.G.G. project at Illinois, I have tvo 
objectives In aind. The first* which will doenlnate* Is to analyze the 
experiences of the year with a view to Identifying changes which cay be 
needed In a continuing program. The second Is to see what generalizations 
can be derived froa this analysis which night be of value to others 
concerned with training programs. The task Is a difficult one because the 
evidence Is fragnentary and expressed subjectively* and we have no base 
data on the participants froci which to measure change. 

The forr^t of tKe report will be to deal first with the general 
assu.'nptions underlying the program dvsign* then to exanine each of the 
program corponcnts. I will outline the goals of each component* describe 
the transactions which occurred* then attempt to assess whether and h(x the 
program component contributed to the participant's develop«nt as a teacher. 
This will be followed by speculations about potentlal^program Icprovenents. 
The concluding section will be an attetspt to extract generalizations froo 
the analysis. 

Assumptions Underlying the Prograta 
A nunbcr of assumptions were stated in the original program proposal, 
the cost i(7portant of which are Wsted belotf. 

1) The program will have to build on and be compatible with departmental 
structures and style. 

2) Individual participants will have different needs* expectations* 
experiences and capacities. The program should take account of these 
differences. 

3) The progr»a should Include exp'erlcntai and analytical cooponents. 



^) The progran should include experience in a variety of teaching 
situdCions ac several levels, not only !n inCroducCory courses. 

The Oriencaticn Progran^ 

The oriencatioi prog ran was an established activity at Che University 
of Illinois, initiated in I9S7 and directed by a senior faculty Kcnfcer. 
Because the orientation director was coafortable with the existing foroat, 
and the prograa had been well received in the past, the only nx>di fi cat ions 
Mde in the previous design were to accomodate tic* constraints posed by a 
ncwi early-starting^ university calendar. 

The objectives of the orientation prograa were as follCrfC: 

1) to acquaint the new teaching assistant with the teacher's role In 
Che classroon; ^ 

2) to sticulate thought about developing one's individual teaching 
style; 

3) to acquaint new students with each other, the departrcnt, their 
role in the departrcnt, departr^ntal facilities, and to help ass ini late 
studenis into the acadeaic consunity; 

^) to review, discuss and practice a selection of teaching strategies. 

The progran was conducted on ca=pus over a four-day period in the week 
prior to classes. Participants included all new teaching assistants who were 
paid S5C hcncraria for their attendance. Activities were highly structured. 
Tne week b€gaa with one day of lectures on topics such as roles :^nd attitudes 
of the teacher, problers In student motivation, cocron teaching difficulties, 
lecturing tec hniques, and grading problecrs. The following days were devoted 

A more detailed report on participant reactions to this cocponent has been 
r^de by David Becker, (see 101 5c). 
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to practice sessions in which participants gave short lectures, 
led brief discussions and prepared quizzes. Their presentations 
were critiqued by the faculty ciesiber and their fellovr students. 
Decisions on topics and assignaents were nade by the faculty 
neaber. though students could develop their own presentation 
styles. The last half day was devoted to an infernal session 

which participants could raise questions about the 
department, their roles, etc. 

Evaluations prepared by the participants suggest that 
some cognitive ieaming occurred. For exanple, through 
practice sessions they learned of the need to clarify theaes 
in a. lecture presentation and to consider how to stinulate 
student interest. They indicated appreciation of the applied 
nature of the program stressing their relief that the 
orientation was not heavy with educational theory and jargon. 

Although the bulk of the progran tine stressed cognitive 
learning, gains in the affective area were probably of no re 
consequence. Participants felt that the prograa belped then 
to face their teaching with more confidence than they expected 
to have, and it heightened their self-awareness as teachers. 

Participant assessments thus indicate that the orientation 
progran, as conducted, led to soae progress on at least three 
of the dinensions of change associated with 7.L.G.G. objectives. 
Tr.ere was a growth in awareness of the significance of the 
teaching role, an enlargement of loiowledge about the 
teachinc/leaming situation, and a growth of confidence in 
the self as teacher. 
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Although I do not expect that a one-week program can 
induce a great deal of growth, nor contribute to development 
in all areas desired, it does seen to me that nore could be 
achieved and that the program needs nodif ication. 

As the program is structured now, one faculty member 
carries prime responsibility and sessions are devoted to 
practising tradixior^l teaching styles. Scror^ arguments can 
be made for continuing this arranger.ent. The growth in self- 
confidence expressed by participants seems to be fostered by 
the spirit developed as a member of a c-aall group. It would 
be difficult to engender this spirit if nore fac-ity were 
involved in practice sessions with each faculty person having 
only a transitory encounter with 'the participants. Liicewise, 
> practicir^ familiar -eaching modes such as lectx-ring makes it 
Jo easier for the participants to develop confidence than if they 
were expected tc experiment with less familiar styles. 

However, the existing format means that only one rol? 
model and a traditional style of teaching will predominate 
in th4 orientation program:. 5Cy view of T.L.G.G. goals is 
-hat we woulc li:<e the participants to experiment with varying 
nosels and to develop a personal style. To convey this 
message about the program requires that the orientation 
sessions present a variety of models and teaching styles. 

Frcrress toward this goal might be made by adding new 
conrcncnts to the program. These could simultaneously meet 
other needs which participants have expressed. Participants 



would like more help in planning 
confront in their first week of 
more opportunities to meet with 
will be teaching. Sessions to d 
developed outside the time oevot 
These additional sessions can t^ 
variety of models in teaching si 

Seninart Improving 
In the fall semester I org5 
Teaching Skills" which seven ne\ 
^credit and two others (one a sei 
A tenth student participated as 
The general goals of the z\ 
development and increasing the | 
and self -awareness as teachers.; 
these objectives called for dev 
directions: 

1) you will come to view t 
going research, that is, fomul 
applying appropriate techniques 
results: 

2) you will develop enougi 
the classroom: 

3) you will develop greats 
strenF,thG and weaknesses as a ' 
to maximize the former 5^'d min: 
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would like nor.e help in planning for the tasks thv»y will 
confront in their first «eek of classes and they also want 
Qore opportunities to nesi: with the faculty with whom they 
will be teaching. Sessions to deal with these needs can be 
developed outside the tine devoted to teaching practici. 
These additional s^essions can then be used to provide some 
variety of models In teaching styles. 

Seminar: Tnproving Teaching Skills 
In the fall seaestev i organized a seninarp "Improving 
Teaching Skills'* which seven new teaching assistants took for 
credit and two others (one t senior teaching assistant) audited. 
A tenth student participated as course recorder. 

^he general goals of the seminar were oriented to skill 
develop:aent an? increasir.g ths participants' self-confidence 
and seif-awareuC5S as tuachers. As expressed to the students, 
these objectives called for development in the following 
directions t 

1) ycu will come to view teaching as a form of on- 
going research, that is. formulating problems, selecting and 
applying appropriate techniques, analyzing data and evaluating 
results; 

2) vou will develop enough confidence to experiment in 

tha elassroon; 

3} you will develop greater self-awareness of your 
6trenj;ths and weaknesses as a teacher so that you can begin 
to piaximize the former and minimize the latter; 
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k) ^ou win c«velop greater appreciation for the contributions and 
needs of students. 

These ol»JectIves correspond approximately to those developed In Boulder as 
dIi*JisIon$ of change desired In T.L.G.G. program clients. 

The seminar was divided Into two separate one-hour sessions. The first 
was devoted to Introducing new materials In • iroderately structured format, 
with the objective of providing a basis for skill development. The second ' 
was designed as a scml-cl Inical period In which students would discuss 
current teaching/learning concerns ffo<n thcl r experience, cither as teachers 
or as students In graduate courses. In addition, this hour was used to 
review assign«nts, teaching materials, videotapes etc. which the students 
had corpleted. It was hoped to contribute In this session to a supportive 
atrxDSphere for developing self-awareness and self-confidence as a teacher and 
^ to rocote learning by sharing experiences. 

The rationale underlying the division Into two separate periods was that 
^ It «lsht be desirable to separate the structured and unstructured learning 
situations, partly to Insure that both areas would receive regular attention, 
and partly because the likely shifts In atrospherc might be rore easily 
handled that way. It would also ensure that "systemic thinking abou^ 
teaching" would not be restricted to one day a weekl 

In the structured sessions I Intr<iiuced the topic* listed below. They 
originated fron. a set of questions I outlined which wa* expanded by the 
students at the first group wetlng. 

1. Meeting a new class (W)at do you kno- about your students? How can 
you find out? What do they need fro« you?) 



2. Instructional resources on clnpu^ 

3. Forrwjlatlng objectives (curricula 
k. Test preparation (the multlpU cl 

preparing Items) 

5. Varieties of exains (essays, oral 
hou? Problents of construction and gradin 

6. Diagnostic evaluation of teacher 

7. Discussion leading (sfat'jgles i 
questions In the classroom; analyring qu^ 

8. Alternative instructional techni 
visual tutorial techniques, field exerciJ 

9. Preparing laboratory exercises.; 

10. Finding a v.eaching style (soire | 

role crodel etc.) 

11. Sclf-evaluatlon. 

In the clinical se^ilons many of tN 

discussion leading problems; teaching a^ 

with students, especially questions of \ 

atcnospncre; prep..lng laboratory actlvH 

observations In the classroom, tncludin 

In terms of the University's stand^ 

seminar was rated as follows: 

Course Content 

Percentage responses 

Excellent 13 

Very good 50 

Coed 30 

Fair 0 

Poor 0 

Very poor 0 
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for th« contributions «nd 

to thos« d«v«lop«d In 8ould«r as 
prog ran clients, 
tparattt one-hour sessions. The first 
n * ROderately structured fornat, 
or skill development. The second 
>^lch students would discuss 
efr experience^ either as teachers 
iddltton, thl3 hour was used to 
deotapes etc. which the students 
In this session to a supportive 
nd self-confidence as a teacher and 

Into two separate periods was that 
tructured and unstructured learning 
areas would receive regular attention, 
atnosphere might be more easily 
that "systematic thinking about 
day a weekl 
!uced the topics listed below.- They 
Ined Mhlch wa« expanded by the 

know about your students? How can 
T) 



2* Instructional resources on canpus* 
3. Formulating objectives (curriculum, course , activity) 
k. Test preparation (the nuItlpU choice tast: categorizing objectives, 
preparing Items) 

5. Varieties of exams (essays, orals, tak«*homes, practice): when? 
hou7 Problens of construction and grading.) 

6. Diagnostic evaluation of teacher (soliciting feed-back from students) 

7. Discussion leading fstrat«!gles for stimulating discussion; asking 
questions In the classroom; analyzing questioning styles.) 

8. Alternative instructional techniques (games, role*playlng, audio- 
visual tutorial techniques, field exercises.) 

$, Preparing laboratory exercises. 

10. Finding a teaching style (soma teaching roles— fad 1 1 tator, expert, 
role model etc.) 

11. Sctf-evaluatlon. 

In the clinical sessions many of the sane topics recurred. Issues Included 
discjssion leading; problems; teaching assistant/faculty relationships; dealing 
with students, especially questions of valuing students; creating clastroom 
atmospnere: preparing laboratory activities; examination and grading problens; and 
observations In the classroom, Includlng-vldeotape review. 

In terms of the University's standard course rating Instrument, the 
seminar was rated as follows: 

Instructor 



Course Content' 
Percentage responses 

Excellent 13 

Very good 50 

Good 30 

fair 0 

Poor 0 

Very poor 0 



50. 
50 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Overall Evaluation 

13 

13 
13 

0 

0 
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Other •valuation data which can be reviewed Include the notes of the 
cours* recorder on transactions «nd discussion topics, transcripts of 
Interviews with participants conducted by the Office of Instructional 
Resources, self*eva1uatlons written by participants on their own strengths 
and weaknesses and <sy own observations on the seminar, teaching materials 
, prepared»and participant behavior during ths. first semsster and subsequently. 

The recorder *s notes bear out c:/ own Impression and that conveyed In 
several of the Interviews — that although we covered a multitude of topics 
In an infornul and relaxed atniosphere, the discussion was not as spirited 
and lively as we would have wished. Several reasons were suggested by 
participants for this cl rcuastance« The general morale of new graduate 
students in the department was not good In the first serrester. Some had 
personal adjustment problems. All were taking a research course In which 
the principal Instructor bore heavily on them and offered much negative 

!> 

I criticism but little support. In addition, three of the participants 
were assisting In a course for which the two faculty supervisors seemed 
to have different objectives and the teaching assistants needed clearer 
guidance. 

In the seminar Itself students did not seem able to cope with the 
degree of sel f-dl rection Which I hoped they would assume. Tor exatnple, 
they could not make a decision on whether the seminar should Le graded on 
a satisfacotry/unsatisfactory basis, or for a 1 stter g^^de. 1 wanted 
them to make this decision as an exercise In considering grading problems. 
They seemed to see this as a ground rule I should set* The same problem 
arose with videotaping of their teaching. I wanted them to tape If they 
felt prepared to cope with self*confrontatlon« Only three chose to do so, 
but others commented in interviews they vK>uld have If I had rvade them* 
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SoM commented that thetr lack of drive may have stemmd partty from 
tha grading circumstances. The likelihood that an S/U grade would be used 
(as It eventually was) meant that they did not feel compelled to put out 
the effort demanded In their other courses. Nevertheless, they felt that 
5/U grading was appropriate for a course of this kind. 

The relative lack of structure also was In strong contrast to the 
participants' other experlences-*ln the orientation program, other classes 
and past experience. Although tney appreciated the Infornallty and the 
W<structor being *'off the pedestaT*, the transition to a less directive 
style of teaching seemed too hard for some to make. 

in terms of content, the formal sessions mentioned as most useful 
were on those as testlng*eval uatlon and objectives, although the treatment 
of objectives was thought too protracted. The clinical opportunity was 
generally appreciated. The atmosphere was apparently supportive. Some 
expressed the sense that they missed the class In the next semster, even 
though they sometimes begrudged meeting at the time. Some Indicated they 
had tried ideas gained In the seminar in their classes. In self-evaluations 
others Indicated they would have liked to experiment more In their teaching, 
but still lacked the confidence. In general, confidence building was 
mentioned In the Int rviews as one of the strongest gains from the seminar. 

In terms of t^ dimensions of change formulated In Boulder, movement 
seems to have occu red In at least the first five of the dimensions. How 
much movement Is hard to specify. Ve do not know much about where each 
participant stood at the beginning of the semester. Some participants 
moved further than otheri, both In terras of their cognitive learning 
and In their developtnent of confidence and concern for the Importance of 
teaching. 
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The decree of movement In relation to a relaxation of authority stance 
Is nvch rort difficult to gsuge. Partictpants reacted against the authoritarian 
styles of soc« faculty, but expressed need for a nore directive style and 
core prodding froA ne. Kow they translated these reactions into their 
CK?) behavior Is an unknown. Ve have not collected sufficient evidence to 
rjke <i clear Interpretation, There are sone rele/ant ccffnents In the self 
evaluations and In responses to the question. "What advice would you give 
a new teaching assistant?" 

A few of these corrcnts are quoted below: 

"It secfns teaching is a tvo-way learning situation. Not only wMl the 
student gain from the educational experience, but so will the teacher*" , 
**\ believe in student Involvement In the class^^oon as a means of 



achieving two-way communication." 



\^ ** **i lack enough authority in the class to get them to do sonie of the 

details I think should be done " 

^ "The new T.A. should not come down excessively heavily on his new 

students. He should show them he or she Is boss In the classroom but not 
cpr« on as the all knowing master of the subject." 

" 1 feel I have a strong grasp of the subject iwtter, but the 

'possibility of giving Incorrect answers still bothers me." 

" 1 need to realize my ability for being assertive. I find 1 must 

make 9 concerted effort to raise evaluation questions, rather than 
answering questions directly, as the students may wish. In this respect 
I hav« only been fairly effective." 



In terms of my own reactions to 
addltlo.ial points I think worth men 1 1 01 
seemed exceedingly difficult to Induce 
or teacher-centered model towards the 
nuflri>er of* ways. Vhen three mentioned 
In nhclr laboratory* I suggested they 
They trovcd small clusters of chairs ai 
(although angled slighcly In a V) fo 
and the students could see the teache 
for behavioral objectives would be bn 
elicit thought about—", that Is, des 
student behavior. A laboratory "actl 
semester by one student for seminar d 
Several of us could not seem to get t 
anything for the student to do.' 

One of the difficulties In the c 
readiness to discuss examples of teac 
rather than part Id pants'pcrsonal pre 
discussion from these examples, and 
might have greater If more discuss loi 
An aspect of the seminar compos 
disadvantages was that participants 
The. advantage was that a range of In 



It was sor«thing of a surprise to m 
evaluation that he had liegun to thi 
seminar and had tried some new Ideas 
ne hadn't taken In much at all! 
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In terms of my own reactions to the senlnar, there are several 
additional points I think worth mentioning. With some students, It 
seer^d exceedingly difficult to Induce a shift In focus from a dlsctpUnAry 
or teacher-centered rodel. towards the student. This was apparent In a 
nuirber of 'ways. Vhen three jr^ntloned they were not happy with the layout 
In r.heir laboratory'. I suggested they rearrange It to their own design. 
They iroved srnall clusters of chairs and tables Into long ro^s facing front 
(although angled slightly in a V) fo that ^'they could see all the students 
and the students could see the teacher at the front", r^sslgnocnts asking 

for behavioral objectives would be brought In with phrases such as *'to 
elicit thought about--", that Is, described more In terns of teacher than 

student behavior. A laboratory "activity" written near the end of the 

semester by one student for seminar discussion read like a lecture outctnft. 

Several of us could not seen to get through to him that he had not developed 

anything for the student to do.' 

One of the difficulties In the clinical sessions was the greater 

readiness to discuss examples of teaching problems exhibited by the faculty* 

rather than partlclpants'pcrsonal problems. Vhile we derived some useful 

discussion from these examples, and one can expect some Inhibitions, progress 

might have greater If more discussion had been personal. 

An aspect of the seminar composition which had both advantages and 

disadvantages was that participants were teaching In five separate courses. 

The advantage was that a range of intructlonal situations was encountered. 

It was sorttthing of • surprise to me that this participant wrote In a self 
evaluation, that he had begun to think about teaching In new ways In the 
seminar and had tried some, new tdeax In class, t was 'under tha tppresstoA 
he hadn't taken in much »t alll 
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tht dlsadvanu^ that so» participants v^ra not as fanlllar with* »nd 

Intaresttd In tht probltms ^helr felloes were encountering. Nor was th^tr 

4blUty to offer autual assistance quita as great. Because three participants 

were !n one course which had a rvimber of diff Icultitos, especially In the first 

half of the sec«ster, their concerns and negative feelings dominated mere 

than t Would have wished. 

In writing about the seminar, I may have stressed negative reactions 

over positive. This does not it<an that our general reaction wa» negative. 

Rather, the difficulties are en;phaslzed because this allows me to focus on 

identifying areas where change ralght be appropriate. Before deallnp ullt 

these changes* 1 shouM Use a few of the reature> which I think ought not 

I 

to be changed, first, a condition for parti cipal'on was that students be 
leaching concurrently. Vhlle this fi^ay mean sow future teachers are Ineligible 
(though we nor^Mlly require at least one sea«ster of teaching from all 
doctoral candidates), I have found from earlier experience that the student 
not teaching Is not an effective contributor to discussions, and cannot 
carry out nvanlngful asslgnnents. There Is a much greater relevance to the 
ser:inar when the participant Is teaching concurrently. Second, the size of 
the seminar group (eleven Including the recorder and rnyself) was about 
appropriate. In a group imaller ch^n, say el.^ht people, we olght not have 
heJ a sufficiently wide range of tasks or experiences to con^arc; larger 
than about a dozen and the discussion of personal reacions might have been 
more Inhibited. Third, the division Into two separate periods .seerned 
appropriate. Unstructured discussion for more than an hour at a tline would* 
1 think, have been difficult to sust'^ln. On the other hand. It would have 
been tenptlng to the Instructor to extend the formal presentations beyond an 
hour« at the expense of the cUnlcal time* had that option been available. 
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I nof wish CO deal with the question of change and consider hew 1 
•Ight treat the secilnar next year. The heterogeneity of the group 1$ likely 
to continue, and mist be handled. Advantages might be maxlialzed and 
disadvantages nininized by trying sone of the following approaches. 
Responsibility for discussion leading could be rotated core systematically 
to that assistants f ron one course or other do not doninate. Or the seainar 
night be divided Into outual-asslstance sub-groups to work on problems In 
particular courses. Another approach night be to give oore Individual 
guidance, and to attenpt to obtain greater tnvolvecient froa faculty 
neirbers with whoa participants are teaching. 

The question of grading policy will continue to be difficult, but the 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory approach seens ap:>roprlate and less threatening 
when one wishes to encourage discussion of personal experiences. OeveJrpJng 
Individual agrcec«nCs on tasks to be co^^plcted to earn the satisfactory 
grade, early In the semester, would one way around the problea of lack of 
drive encountered this year. 

Coupled with a contract arrangement, should be a more directive approach 
on Kv part, with preparation of a fairly flro seminar outline within the 
first couple of weeks. I do not wish to be locked Into an Irrutable 
structure, without capacity to react to changing perceptions of need. However 
the students do seen to require cxjre secure directions than I asserted 
this year. Along with a greater sensitivity to need for direction, I think 
I should (nake a syster^tic atteinpt early In the se«ster to assess the 
participants capacity for self-dlrectlon. 

The topic of early assessnent leads me to another need — to Identify 
where participants arc at the beginning of the program, so that evaluation 
of change during the program can be «uide rrore reliably. I have begun to 



\k 

search for ways of pretesting to handle this task. 

Coping wits corale problem created by conditions external to the 
s«ninar Is a nore difficult, though possibly recurring hazard, even If the 
fom changes. It Is hard to pose a general solution In advance other than «^ 
the obvious of trying to achieve better coo^-unlcation-— how reciains a. question. 
Individual Teaching Options 
In the second scnester graduate stucJents were offered a series of 
options to teach {n advanced courses In varying capacities. There were 
several reasons for including this elecent In th« progran. It allowed 
students with different degrees of experience, ability and Interest In 
teaching to undertake tasks which they considered appropriate. It permitted 
students who could not be involved In the previous sealnar to be Included. 
It established a vehicle for using core of thefaculty In T.L.6.6. activities, 
and finally, it gave students the chance to work in upper division courses, 
and with Individual undergraduate students on a basis which nomally would oot 
have been available. Thts extension of opportunity seeos especially 
Ipportant for It gave students access to teaching In the various kinds of 
classes they will handle as faculty. 

The announcerents of the options available In s^tcster II are Included 
as Appendix I. All faculty In the department during the sentster were 
prepared to co-operate, and as the prograai functioned, all but two were 
Involved. The projects undertaken ranged widely in scopr, froa presentations 
of series of guest lectures, to supervision of undergraduate Independent 
research, planning and helping to lead field courses or classes, developing 
laboratory activities and teaching in advanced technique courses, and 
developlng<nd using various Instructional materials from slinulatlon games 
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to an audio-visual package. Two students 

course fcr senior undergraduates. Anoth«i 

courses he will teach at the U.S. HI 1 1 tan 

students undertook twenty-nine separate a< 

In designing their projects, studenti 

relevant faculty ncwbers, prepared a stat< 

tl(» cooaltpcnt anticipated and how they ( 

of the students elected to receive consul 

their projects {$900 was allocated for th 

was awarded for the remainder, with the s 
for 

would be/a letter grade or satslfactory/u 
When the projects Involved work In t 
nade for at least one, and usually two of 
students to act as observers and provide 
were also sought In these cases, and for 
field course. In a few cases participant 
Raterlals with student and self-evaluatH 
Ve originally planned to have open I 
at the end of the secwrster, at which pari 
experiences and learning with other neiA< 
made this Irnpossible, but we have schedu 
r«nt's lnfor»Bal suKTJer'kolloquluw at hort 
projects. This wl M be the first tl«e t 
dealt with In the summer series. 

It Is difficult to evaluate hcM th« 
participants* development. Obviously sfl 
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to an audIo*vIsual package. Two students teaortaught an entire seminar 

course for senior undergraduates. Another prepared course outlines for two 

courses he wH I teach at the U.S. Military Academy next year. In all, thirteen 

students undertook twenty-nine separate activities. 

In designing their projects, students consulted with m and the 

relevant faculty tnen^ers, prepared a statement of their Intentions, the 

tim comltoent anticipated and how they expected to be evaluated. Seven 

of the students elected to r«ce;ve consultant fees for part or all of 

their projects ($900 was allocated for this purpose). Academic credit 

was awarded for the rerainder, with the student choosing whether this 
for 

would be/a letter grade or satsifactory/unsatlsfactory. 

When the projects Involved work In the classroom, arrangeoents were 
made for at least one, and usually two or three participating graduate 
students to act as observers and provide critiques. Faculty reactions 
were also sought In these cases, and for the other projects such as the 
field course. In a few cases participants prepared portfolios of tneir 
materials with student and self-evaluations. 

Ve originally planned to have open review sessions, probably off-cairpus, 
at the end of the sen«ster, at which participants would discuss their 
experiences and learning with other mecfcers of the department. Time pressure 
made this In^ossible, but we have scheduled two evenings, part of the depart- 
ment's Informal sunncr 'fcol loqulum at home" series, to discuss some of the 
projects. This will be the first time that teaching concerns have been 
dealt with In the swnmer series. 

It Is difficult to evaluate how these projects have contributed to the 
participants* development. Obviously some contain more potential for growth 
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than others. Th«r« Is son Indication of Increasing skills and self- 
awareness. For one student, his second series of lectures was rated as 
markedly superior to his first, In terms of timing, clarity, and suitability 
for the class. He felt happier and so did the observers. Those who 
prepared new strengths and %i«aknesses statcraents, were crore specific and 
revealing In their diagnoses of problems. Some Indicated a desire for 
further challenges, and expressed a gain In confidence to face such 
challenges. 

Collective, as well as individual learning occurred, priinarl ly about 
our needs, and we began work on some new problems. Procedures for evaluating 
teaching assistants for continuing departmental support cane up for discussion 
Several students worked together to produce new evaluation questionnaires 
In alternative forms which were reviewed by others and used at the end of 
semester. They are ncM being tabulated and reviewed as Instruments. 
Another project was to define other variables than student evaluations which 
should enter Into T.A. assessment and to develop pilot procedures for taking 
them Into account In the evaluation. 

In the process of observing their peers in the classroom, students 
learned that they wertt unsure of observation techniques and began seeking 
better procedures both for data collection and providing feedback. Further 
work on this project needs to be done, and training In observation night 
well be added as a program component next year. 

A few problems were encountered In conducting the second semester 
program. It was difficult for me to ir.alntaln a desirable level of 
association with all the students ard their projects. It happened that 
I had two other courses to teach, one a large class, the other an 
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experltnental one.and an especially heavy administrative load fcr the 
seovster. This exacerbated the supervision problem. However, under any 
circumstances, It would be difficult to keep tabs on twenty-nine projects 
In sixteen different courses, p)us the separate work on the teaching 
assistant evaluation procedures. Even though students worked with supervising 
faculty, I stiM wanted to discuss their preparation and evaluation wi th 
all participants. I also had to arrange for the peer observations, and 
reward procedures. Several group sessions u^re held to take care of some 
of these matters, and to review some projects. Viewed from any perspective. 
It is an undertaking which should be handled with greater sharing of 
faculty responsibility. After all, no one faculty metnHSr assumes ultimate 
direction for all research training.' 

Reflection on the second semester's program also Suggests two 
additional and related concerns. First, we will need to insure that this 
Individualized 'program is carefully developed If It Is to lead to meaningful 
growth for the Individual. The experiences should form some coherent 
pattern. Second, we will need to develop a procedure for monitoring the 
student's choices and performances, so that he may be guided in his choices, 
and so that we have appropriate information at hand when he begins seeking 
recomnendaticns for employment. 1 have discussed this concern with the 
department head, but have yet to develop procedures. 

One advantage of this part of the program Is that, despite the load 
on the director, it should prove reasonably easy to institutionalize. As 

' Though our department head docs review every student's course programs 
himself each semester, and I do likewise for most of our undergraduate 
majors. Ve have a tradition of limited delegation of certain responsibilities! 
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fu>Zc6 abov4, the faculty were co*opcratlv«, «ny of the participants chose 
tc /eceive academic credit for their tasks, rather than grant support, and 
the department ts prepared to award credit for these teaching experiences. 

Conclusions 

At the outset of writing this paper I indicated I would conclude with 
generalizations drawn fro« analysis of the yearns events* It now seems to 
«e that this would generally be redundant, assuming the reader has had the 
fortitude to read the previous sections. Those paragraphs deaUng with 
goals, at the beglnnfng of each section, and those dealing with recowmenrtatlons 
at tha end of each section, would constitute the naln thrctt of any reiritk* 
I night ir^ke by way of generalization* • 

In conclusion, then, I would only like to add some remarks On the director's 
rote and on Institutionalization* 

t> In a project such as this, the director may need to be prepared to do A 

I 

^ considerable a.Tount of nisslonar/ work In the department, by whatever sieans 
seem appropriate for the environment and personalities* This work will 
Include soliciting faculty co*operatlon, stimulating student and faculty 
awareness and concern for teaching in day-to-day contacts, raising questions 
about tine-honored degree requirements and finding acceptable alternatives* 
All of this demands considerable skill and time, depending on the degree to 
which faculty regard geographic education as a shared speclotty, or is the 
charge of one Individual. The director should consider these questions 
and arrange to adjust other responsibilities accordingly* 

Vlth respec: to Institutionalization, It Is /mportant to broaden 
the base of participation by students and faculty. If we are to regard 
preparation for teaching as part of the normal doctoral program* It Involves 
not only providing spoclal sealnars And teaching experiences^ but re*exa«Tntng 
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th« coca) degreo program, reward scruccurei^, dtparcwenCal policies cn 
crtcerU for faculcy recrulcmenc and so on. These const ce rat lent wiU r.ot 
bt handUd In a y«ar or two of national project support, but If progra^^ft «r« 
to survive and b« usaful It behooves th« director and supporting faculty 
to teg^A working on tham* 



^How mich win grade point count, and how «uch teaching progress, and 
Mking dactstons about awarding scarce assistants hips and fellowships? 



y USIWERSITY Of ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAMPAICM 

Oepartment of Geooraphy Nov, 5, 1973 

A.A.C. Project 
Teaching aruj Learning In Graduate Geography 

Spring Semester Teaching Options 

Th« objective of tht spring semester component of the T.L.G.G. project I» 

to giv« you the chance to experience teaching In a wider range of situations 

than normally available through asslgrwnent to an assis tantship In an Intro* 

ductory course. Although valuable, the assIs tantship does not provide the ' 

opportunity to prepare yourself for many of the teaching situations you will 

confront In your professional career. 

The options available this spring will permit you to tackle some teaching 

•ssignnicnt In aliwst any one of the dcpariment'i courses. Projects may be 

itndertaken for A95 credit (see below) or for paynicnt of as a consultant. The 

1 level of credit or payirent will depend on the scope of the project. 

O The goal of the program Is to Involve as many graduate students and faculty 

as possible. The tasks undertaken may be relatively s.-sall or of significant 

dIt«nsions. Graduate students «t any stage In their degree programs are welcome. 

Options Suggested by faculty 

Alexander: Geography 200 (see Monk) 

Geography 272 Develop itinerary for Spring field trip 

Supervises undergraduate student field project* 
Geography 303 Develop class exercise In morphometric analysis 

Plan 6 lead a one day field tri.o* Deliver guest 

lecture(s). 

Charton: Geography 102 (see Lowry) 

Geography 272 (see Alexander) 

Geography Bl** Review reading selections and prepare reading 
list suitable for course* 

Eycoft: Geography 378 Prepare laboratory exercises. 

Geography k^S Guest teach units. The/tos of spocid) Interest: 
factorial ecology; multidimensional sealing; 
Input-output analyslf. 
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CHAMPAIGN 

Oepartment of Ccoor«phy Kov, S. 1573 
A.A.G* Project 

Learning In Graduate Geography 
teiwester Teaching Options 

ng semester, coaiponent of the T.L.6.G. project li 
irience teaching in a wider range of situations 
|h assignment to an asslstantship In an Intro- 
liable, the asslstantship does not provide the 

f for many of the teaching situations you will 

career. 

s spring will permit you to tackle some teaching 

if the department's courses. Projects may be 

below) or for payment of as a consultant. The 

I depend on the scope of the project. 

Is to Involve as many graduate students and faculty 

taken may be relatively small or of significant .„ . 

at any stage In their degree programs are welcome. 

s Suggested by faculty. 

) (see Honk) 

Develop Itinerary for Spring field trip 
Supervise undergraduate student field project. 
S Develop class exercise In morphoroetric analysis 
Plan & lead a one day field trip. Deliver guest 
lecture(s). 

(see Lowry) 
(see Alexander) 
k Review reading selections and prepare reading 
list suitable for course. 

Prepare laboratory exercises. 
I Guest teach units. The/cos of special Interest: 
factorial ecology; multidimensional sealing; 
tnput*output analysis* 2 



Fellminn: 



Foster: 



Johnson: 



Lowry t 



Konk: 



O'Loughllnt 



Geography 383 Give block of lectures on particular topic— 
e.g. Urban hierarchies and Interaction nodes; 
residential land use and social geography of 
cities; patterns of Industrial land use. 

Geography 357 Lectures on special topics, suggestions: 

aspects of physical geography; economic geography 
(e.g. oil and energy problems); political 
gcograt)y (e.g. Suez Canal) 

Developing new course design based on systematic 
'rather than regional treatment. 
Geography 373 Developing block of course— lectures, exercises 
etc. Suggestions— Isoline maps, choropleth maps, 
dot ma.'^s. 

Preparing manual and materials for teaching use 
of SYMAP. Illinois program and related teaching 
of cotnputer graphics unit* 

Geography 295 Developing IocaI field trip. 

Geography U$S 

(Soils) 

Geogrpahy U^S Responsibility for leading portion of seminar. 
(Zoogeography) Paper critiquelng. 

Geography 102 Develop audio*visual package on cloud types as 
(projects indicators of atmospheric behavior (work begun) 

appi Icable to 
climatic courses 

generally) Prepare strip film using time-lapse photography 
of local weather sequence. 

Geography 313 Develop computer-based class exercise. 
Geography h$S Help plan and lead interdisciplinary seminar 

(L. Hopkins, L. A.. V/. Seltz Ag. Econ) on land 

use and energy probletM, 

Geography 200 Supervise individual undergraduate student 
research project. 

Geography 2 ID Supervise undergraduate studcr.,. team research 
or creative project. Guest lecture. Prepare 
class or field activity (e.g. decision making 
game environmental perception excrc .«) 

Geography 297 Teach undergraduate fcminar co-operatively* 

Gaography 3^*2 Develop short sequence of lectures for section 

of course* Suggests physical or-econoalc topfcv. 
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Geography ?66 Prepare end JeUvcr block of about 3 lectures * • 
on particu'ar theoe. 






Thompson: Ciography 223 Prepare and deliver guest leciures— ^Jucgestcd 

thcTcs— urbcn-social-historlcal geography (esp. 
oi!norlty groups); perception; econcnic. 
Consultant— idvisor to student tcata project 
grojps. 




* * • 


Add 1 1 ion options 






K If the above don't turn you on, faculty menders are receptive to your own 






project suggestions. 




■ 


• 

2. You might consider assuming responsibility (individual or tean) for* 






Geography 195 (undergraduate Honors 'Seninar) , or Geography 195 or Geography 295 






(independent student projects), ' , 






1 3. Undergraduate advising— counselling undergraduates In course select Ion In 
H yotjr Own area of speciality. « 






Credit for projects 






If you elect to receive graduate credit for your participation In the 






project; you way do this by signing for 495 (Hook) or by arranging for ^95 credit 






with the co-operating faculty ocn;ber. It is anticipated that an Informdl 






seminar series will b« scheduled (every two or three weeks) to discuss .ispecf* 






of your projects. ^Credit for this Seminar would be linked to prcject credit. 

> 
• 

• 


t 


■ 


* * 
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Interpretive Paoer 
Project on Teaching^Learnlng In Graduate Geography 
University of lowi 

this paper i$ structured as follows: fir«t a rather straight- 
forward assessaent of the several individual coaponents of the Iowa TLCG 
propraa is presented. This is based in the case of one component (the 
Boone Retreat) on a foraal questionnaire administered to participants and 
in the case of the' other cocpo.^nts on series of less foroal but none the 
less revealing interviews wUh a sample of ths target (graduate student) 
population. Following these assessments, the same data is ordered along.the 
six dimensions of change laid dovn in the Pattis^n mcaorandua, "Suggestions 
and Reminders for the Upcoming Evaltution and Paper" and an assessment cade 
for each of these dimensions. 

Prjograa Coraponents 

a. Boone Retreat ; An evaluative questionnaire was distributed to all 
participants shortly aftti the conclusion of the retreat and as the report 
of that survey has been distribute*!, I will not repeat the details of 
those findings. here. The overall impact was at the tine positive and 
remains a favorable one. There was no particular' feature of the retreat 
that seemed to elicit very cany negative cotnents but, similarly- other 
than good times and comradeship -no particular feature of the retreat came 
across as contributing to the jeneral success* 

The goals of the retreat were the limited ones of (1) developing 
a consciousness of the worth and iAport:u;ce of teaching and preparation 
for teaching tnd (2) to foster a sense ^f cosmunity among those graduate 
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students serving as T.A.'s and the faculty involved In supervisins 
the large uiviergraduate courses. Evidently these goals were not oade 
explicit or were not totally accepted becaus* several seeaed to expect 
much acre specific "how to do it" kinds of training. 

b. Scoinar : The Scainar In College Teaching vas offered both senesteTs 
during the 1973-74 acadeaic year. In the fall semester about JS jriduate 
students were enrolled with several others attending as auditors. TTiis 
Included all of the first year Teachiijg Assistants and with two exceptions 
all of the advanced Teaching Assistants. In the spring semester six were 
Involved in the scainar, five of whoa-were carry-overs froa the fall 
semester, and the other an advanced student In his last semester In 
residence who saw the sealnar as a neans of acquiring teaching 
skills In preparation for an acadcoic position. . , 

The fonaat of the sealnar -n both setsesters vas roughly 
siailar. Students were asked to select a course or part of a course that 
they were now teaching or hoped to teach and to use that course as the 
"case stud/* or vehicl<t for elaborating and discussing a range of 
teaching-learning Issues. In effect they ^e^t to design teaching strategies 
and Baterlals for that course using the seninar as a source of new ideas 
and as a oeans of preHainary evaluation. In the fall sc3>e5ter .rhe Sealnar 
was structured in terns of the standard teaching aodel — goals, :»bjectivcs. 
Strategies, evaluation: the assuaption being that nuch of this thinking 
and the relevant literature in this aodel would be new to cost geography 
graduate students. In the second seuester stucVnts pursued particular 
teaching-learning topics that especially lntercsted"the«. These included 
a) outdoor education, b) cooputer-asslsted instruction, c) saall group 
dynamics and discussion techniques, and d) teaching the educationally 
disadvantaged. 
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Cooaaents about the seminar were on the whole favorable but 
two points of desirable change caae out of the interviews with participants* 
One v»s a desire to have aore aaterial presented on how students learn* 
1 think the fact thatthi5 desire was expressed is an indication of soae 
neasure of success in fostering a "learning" nodel for these neophyte 
teschers. However, the seminar director has livtle faailiarity with 
leakiiing psychology and is siaply unable to help ^ch in this area* A 
contrast in|^ opinion was also expressed, naaely that the seaxnar was aost 
valuable when dealing with specific techniques; how to carry on discussion, 
how to write exaaination ';uestions, etc. A second suggestion for aodification 
was that new students not enroll in the senin^sr during the first* scaester 
in residence. Not only are they busy with adapting to their own subject 
■atter training (quantitative methods, geographic theory, etc.) but so3ie 
of the ootivation for teaching iaproveaent is lacking because the new 
students had not as yet faced a full scaester of teaching responsibilities. 
c. Practical Experience . (Service as Teaching Assistant): Participants in 
the project during 1973-74, with only one or two exceptions, had departaental 
assignoents as reaching assistants in one of several large undergraduate 
courses. In the case of one or two advanced people, the assignaent vas 
full responsibility for an undergraduate course and the longer tera goal 
of the Iowa program. is that all Ph.D. students will aove t^^ a position of 
coopetency and confidence such that they can assu.2 full responsibilities 
during their last year in residence for a course in their area of 
coapetency. 

The two aain practical experience opportunities are in our intro- 
ductory physical geography course and an introductory huaan geography 
course* Different faculty supervice each of the^e two courses in the fa.U 
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and spring seaesters and as aight be expected the four supervising 
individuals differ in their style of supervision and the aanner in 
which they provide learning experiences for their Teaching Assistants. 
In one case» the Supervising Faculty Kcnber adopted a deaonstration 
foraat and conducted the first laboratory session each week with T,A,*s 
observing. In other cases» the T.A, 's were given considerable 
latitude to experioent with their own teaching styles, with successes 
and failures discussed in weekly neetings or individually with the 
Senior Teaching. Mentors- In both courses efforts have been underway 
for se\'eral years to cove the overall instructional strategy in the 
direction of a leaming-outcocc fraae. Moreover, a variety of alternative 
nodes of teaching have been tried ~ role playing, debates, self -paced 
activities, student-led discussions, individual and teas projects, etc. 
Inspiration and actual design of activities for these newer oodes of 
learning have cone frca both supervisirg faculty and froa enterprising 
teaching assistants. 

d. Senior Teaching Mentors : The least cost-effective to TLGG of the 
four progran coaponents secas to have been the use of four advanced 
graduate students as Teaching Mentors. This program eleaent was built 
into the Iowa project at a late date when it becane clear that proj<sct 
funds could not be used as stipends for first-year Teaching Assistants 
who would participate as observor-aids to nore experienced graduate 
student teachers. So the roles were reversed and Teaching Mentors were 
Gsployed to aid and aisist neophyte teachers in a Banner frankly patterned 
after the Teaching Fellow prograa at The University of Michigan described 
by Frank Kben. 

In written reports froa Mentors and in interviews with Teaching 
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AssisEznts two sources of noa- effectiveness were cited. Firs: I/, the 
y.^zzcs ^ere not sure c£ their role. They were not cleir what th^y vtre 
supposed to do zr.d they weren't clear how they could help a less cxp«ienced 
T.A. This seens to have been a failure priaarily of aanageaent. Instructions 
were very open-ended amount inj alcost to "do whatever seess useful to 
help the beginnins T.A.'s." Sose blundered in and appeared threatenjr.^ 
to the new T.A. just beginning to establish rapport with a class. 
Others sensed this potential difficulty and failed to do cuch of 
anything. In fairness, however, all four of the Mentors were eventually 
abl't'to develop comfortable roles for thcijselves in working with the 
Teaching Assistants and were rather helpful, principally in the 
areas of designing and canaging exercises and in constructing exaainations. 

A second source of non- effectiveness arose froa the fact that 
cost of the Teaching Assistants in 1973-74 were fairly experienced and 
were frankly resentful of having soacone operate in a •'big brother" role 
or at least seeded not to need ViCh help. Paradoxically this condition 
arises froa another aspect of the thrust of TIjGG in the departncnt: nasisly 
that no longer are research appointaents allowed to "skia off the crcaa" 
of the graduate body, but the brighter, core capable, »ore experienced 
students are assigned and indeed soae are seeking Teaching Assistant 
duties. And, of course, in the last few years the mnber of new 
graduate students entering the prograa in any one year is less than 
previously. 

For 2974-7S we will try th« Mentors again but will use only 
two (on» in each clinifal coursO and will sore closely »onitor their 
activities* 
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In this section the observations and statements which 
were used as basic data in the first part are reordered along 
the six dimensions of change suggested by Pattison. 



A. Growth in Awareness of Significance of Teaching Role 

All eviuunce suggests that we have noved the graduate 
student body and indeed the entire departraent in a positive 
direction along this dimension. Of course, a uumber of pressures 
both national and local are contributing to the growing awareness 
of the significance of the teaching role. These range fron the 
budget crunch on departments with fallinfi undergraduate enroll- 
ment, to reduced job prospects at research-oriented universities, 
to the appearance of reports favorably to teaching produced by 
various national blue-ribbon panels (ETS. Change magazine » etc.). 
Copies of several of these reports passed along from the TICG 
central office or purchased with TLCC funds have been distributed 
widely within the departraent. 

Interviews this past yef*r support an assertion that acti- 
vities cf TLGC. notably the Boone Conference and the expanded 
Teaching Seminar, have contributed significantly to this awareness 
among the graduate students. However, other than these statements 
by graduate students there is little additional reliable evidence 
of change. Perhaps iniicative of the sense of caution that needs 
to temper any indicators of change is a atatenent at a department 
staff meeting to thi following effecti "Take it easy on this push 
for teaching! after all. we cannot neglect the research 8i4e** 




I think this colleague was warning of the realities of university 
promotion and reward systems that still give emphasis to research 
aeeoaplishsents* 

B» Enlargement of Knowledge about the Teaching-Learning Process ' 

This is the dimension that seens to have been the weakest 
part of the 1973-7** TLGG at Iowa» Most all of the graduate stu- 
dents interviewed expressed the feeling in one way or another that 
•if they knew how students learned* or better "if they knew what 
helped different kinds of students to learn" they could more 
effectively organire their teaching activities. I must admit 
that few saw it this clearly and I could not resist helping them 
crystallize their views during the interview. However, most had 
this feeling lurking in their minds as they recalled what they 
thought about the seriinar and about their Teaching Assistant 
^ activities* - I have a hunch that our students are applying the 
Vj3 standard inquiry model in approaching their teaching situations* 
This model asks that empirical observations and solutions to 
specific problems be structured in terms of general theories and 
principles* 

Interestingly, several students found the seminar to be most 
useful when dealing with specific teaching techniques and thought 
those sessions devoted to more general learning principles less 
useful* This may be a failure not of intent but of execution. 

C* Expansion in the Range of Styles and Strategies 

A break away from exclusive reliance on the classic 
lecture-discussion format has been underway in the department's 
'Undergraduate courses for several years* Under the leadership 
of teachers such as Ken Rumage* Jim Gardner and others* the 
department has pioneered in the 
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use of fully televised presentations, in the development of computer- 
assisted instruction, in imaginative field problems* in student* 
initiated inquiry approaches, etc. Role playing* other foms of simulation, 
student debates and others have been tried in several courses. The several 
activities under the aegis of TLGG have continued to eaphasize the consid- 
erable range of strategies available to a college teacher and has pointed 
out there is no one right way, but that an individual teacher should find 
that nix of strategies appropriate for his/her own abilities and for 
the types of students with which he/she is working. 

One of the results of TLGG, especially of those activities 
devoted to an evaluation of learning outcomes, has been to lessen 
the naive enthusiasm for new teaching giounicks just because they are 
new. There is an attitude of critical assessment araong some of the | 
more active TLGG participants and this seems to have lessened the desire j 
to experiment with a broad range of styles and strategies. Rather, I | 
sense a more careful experimentation with a limited range of styles. | 
Conducting small group discussions, for example, is seen as a teaching ] 
mechanism long in use, but rarely realizing its full potential for individual! 
student learning. Several of the TLGG participants have begun to explore j 
the literature on small group dynamics and to experiment and consciously ] 

evaluate their successess and failures with discussion sections. j 

i 
I 

i 

D, Increase in Commitment to Self-Evaluation i 

— : i 

I 

One of the items initiated this year for Teaching Assistants I 

i 

has been to ask each of then to write an assessment of their teaching | 

i 

activities at the end of each semester. These are done in conjunction { 
with the student survey of teaching required of all teaching assistants j 



and I'aculty. Tho self -evaluations are seen only by the supervising 
faculty and discussed only if the Teaching Assistant wishes. There 
MIS some reluctanca to carry out this request at the end of the fall 
scsestcT. It was seen as tive-consusing and potentially threatening* 
but the student ratings on all T.A. 's were good ind they were able 
to write critiques of their own teaching with some confort. At the 
end of the spring sesester there was considerably less reluctance to 
engage in this form of systematic self ^evaluation. 

The increase in acceptance of this task in Itself is not 
necessarily an indicator of Dovenent along this dimension. However* 
it was initiated to get neophyte teachers in the habit of systematically 
using all available evidence to evaluate their own teaching. End 
of tera evaluations* of course* are only a part of the alnost continual 

^ self -assessment that really effective teachers engage in. The more 
subtle reading of clues on the faces of individual students and the 

^ habit of consciously asking oneself at the end of each class **Ilow did - 
I do?** are also part of the self-assessment syndrome. TLGG is working 
at the level of more fonaal mechanisms hoping that the attitudes will 
filter down. In addition to the previously mentioned paper* we have 
made use of the diagnostics provided for csch item on nueltiple-choice 
questions to systematically assess not only good and bad questions* 
but also content areas where improvement in teaching is indicated. 

I wish good evidence of fx)vement along this dimension were 
available. Although no counts are available* my judgement is that 
Teaching Assistants are coming to course supervisors for help with 
teaching problems Bore frequently and openly. There is less willingness 
to shrug off a teaching failure with some excuse about *'a bunch of duonics.** 
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E. Growth of Confidence as a Teacher 



There seem to bo two aspects of confidence involved In the 
sort of growth TLGG alias at producing. One is a reduction in the 
uneasiness one experiences In facing ft class, the fear of making a 
nlstake, the "butterflies in the stomach*' that cone from any coopetitlon. 
I think we have made progress in this sense of growth in confidence. Part 
Just comes from experience and would happen under any Teaching Assistant 
program. However, TLGG seeks to foster two attitude changes that alter 
the Interpersonal relationships and hopefully produces growth of confidence. 
These attitude changes are I) that the teacher-student relationship is not 
totally a competitive relation but mors a helping one, and 2) that the 
supervisor-teaching assistant relationship (actually also a teicher- 
studenc relation) Is also one of being helpful. 

The second dimension of confidence is that related to the 
knowledge of the part of the teacher that the particular strategy 
adopted for any day or for any set of learning objectives is the 
most effective in producing learning. In this sense -* as suggested above 
under C there has probably been a reduction in confidence. Graduate 
students serious about their teaching effectiveness expressed to me 
considerable self-doubt about their effectiveness. I don't judge this 
harmful, if a training program can follow along with the grovth in sklUs 
and the growth in knowledge about learning that can build on these early 
results of critical solf-evaluation. 

G. Relaxation of Authority Stance 

I have found this difficult to separate as an independent 
dimension of change. Moreover, the Iowa TLGG participating faculty 
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hAve on their own adopted styles that would not be considered authori- 
tarian. This has pervaded the TLGG prograa and observation of change along 
this dimension has not been systeaatically atteapted. 



Jaaes B, Lindberg 
July 1974 
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Appendix B 
UCLAs A SPECIAL CASE 



This article was taken from the UCLA Innovator , a publication of 
the Creative Teaching Information Center, Fall 1972, and removed 
from this document to conform with copyright laws. 
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#1 



#2 
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Inter nally Originated Ite?\ (lOl ) Series 

-Experinents in Teaching College Geographyi A Report to 
the Profession- , ^ w « 

-an article fron the Professio nal Geographer on a 
series of four regional conferences that preceded 
and prompted the TICC Project. 

••Introducing a New Project* , ^. 

-a presentation by -.-lilliam D* Tattison. National Direc- 
tor of the TICG Project, to an assembly of chainnen 
of graduate departnents of geography at the AAG 
convention in Atlanta. April 15» 1973» 

-Geograohy U95t The Teaching of College-Level Geography" 
-syllabus, notes and bibliograohy for a seminar in 
UCLA's Teachin^^ Preparation Program (TPP) 
-Description of UCLA's Teaching Preparation Program" 

"Teaching Questionnaire" * v r ««h 

-a Questionnaire given to TPP participants before and 
after the progran. 

-The University of Colorado Department of Geography Grt^duate 
Profrran in Geographic Education (July 1. 1973y 

-the initial statement of rationale .and activities 
proposed for Colorado 'c Program in Geographic 
Education. 

"A Brief Description of 7LGG Developmental ProKrans" 
-a cynopsis of the proposed programs at each of the 
five funded sites, plus an appendix on UCLA. 



i^'SA Ti C Descriptions and Evaluations of the Orientation/Retreat 
-^•^•^ Jescripxion^^ Illinois. Iowa and Colorado in Autumn. 

1973. 

jfif^A.p Six TLGG propran descriptions, originally prepared for 

distribution at the NCGE convention in hashinpton, D.C.. 
Kovenber. 1973» 



ir'6F G "Sor;e I-iportant Considerations for the Establirh-nent 
#or.u, ^^^S^:^^*'"^^^:..^^^* n^^^nhinir rr-Pnaration Programs I 



of 



of Graduate Studen 
Checklist" ^ ^. 

-CCUi handout at NCGi convention. 



Teaching Preparation Programs i A 
1973 • 



^7 "Premise. Purpose. Problem, a 
-Remarks by William D. P 
preparation programs «t 
D.C.. Noveaber, 1973* 

ye "Some Thoufjhto on Evaluatior 
-statement by L. Dee Fir 
suggesting a framework 
evaluation. i 

#9 "The Evaluation of Teachine 
-outline and bibliograpl 
of UCLA at a seminar a^ 

#10 "A Review of Recent Re **rtsi 
-a review of five natioj 
education for commentai 
teachers in higher eduj 



-Teaching Preparation Program Activities. Fall Quarter. 
-UCLA handout at NCGE convention. 197J. 

-Planning for Program Effectiveness" 

»UCLA handout at NCGE convention. 19/ J. 



1973" 




OC 



•Prenicc. Purpose. Problem, and Prospectt An interpretation 
-RenarkE by VJilliam D. Pattison at a scnnion on teachin/: 
Srepal^tion pro^^^^ at the NCGE convention. -^aFhinpton 
D.Cv. November. 1973- 

-Some Thoufrhts on Evaluation for TLCC ^^^f^^xn- 

-statement by L. Dee Fink. TIXJC Associate Director, 
suggesting a framework for conducting program 
evaluation. 

*Thi» Evaluation of Teachine Effectiveness" 

-outline and bibliography for a talk by Keith Julian 
of UCLA a seminar at Berkeley. 

-A Review of Recent Re .>rts on Higher Education" 

-I review of five nationally known studies Cipher 
education for comments on the proper preparation of 
teachers in higher education. 
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Externally Originated Item (ECI) Series 
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•The' Teaching of Botany" 

-a series of two articles in the Nev; Phytolof^ist in 
1923 by Frederic E. Clements with some remarkably 
'•modem'* ideas on the proper way to teach a college 
course. 

"Tactics for Change** 

-a checklist created by a group at MIT on ways to 
induce educational change. 

■•Educational Seduction" 

-a report on an experiment that tested listener- 
satisfaction with an "impressive lecture . .with 
irrelevant, conflicting and meaningless content." 

"The Apprentice Teacher" 

-memo to the Faculty from the Center for Research on 
Leaminf: and Teaching at the University of Michigan 
on progrruT.s preparing graduate students for teaching* 

**Preparation for College Teaching in a Research Dominated 
Reward Systen" 

-report of three survey studies at the University of 
Michigan on programs preparing graduate students for 
teaching. 

'•Professional Problems r Preparation for a Career in 
Collere Teaching" 

-report on a seninar at the University of Virginia 
on preparing for a career in college teaching* 

-Agenda for Seminar on College Teaching" 

-syllabus for a seminar in the department of geography 
at Michigan State University. 

"The Preparation of College Teachers" 

-an article by the psychologist Frank Koen outlining 
six dimensions of college teaching and inc. iding 
descriptions of actual and ideal training programs* 

"Teach-Int Suggestions for Developing College Instruction" 
-materials from the Learning Resource Program of Utah 
State University on twenty-eight topics (e.g*. tech- 
nology and instruction)* ^ 

"Getting Started 1 A Guide for Beginning College Instruction" 
-a booklet developed by the Associate Instructor 
Teaching Skills Program at Indiana University* 
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glO "The Teaching Envlronaent" 

-an article on institutio 
room reward structures a 
and their effect on teac 

111 "The Keller Plan in Science 1 
-an article from Science 

#12 Excerpts from "Self-Confronta 
tualization of Video Playbool 
-comments on the use of 1 

#12B "Student Faculty Evaluation" 
-article from Science e] 
ratings of faculty teaci 

#13 "Improve Teaching, Pre vent. S- 
-synopsis from Chronicle 
port by the Group for Hi 
Education. 

ffli* "Goals for California Higher 
-Summary of an ETS study 
groups for four typ^c o 

Mis "Goals for Higher Education! 

-an ERIC/Higher Educatio 
statements for higher e 
the United States and 1 

#16 "Preparing College Teachers" 
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